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CADEMY. 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ARTY. 


PRICE 3d. 
[Registered as a Newspaper.) 











CATALOGUES. 


QoTHERAN'S P PRICE CURRENT | 


of 
LITERATURE, 
No. 578, just published, 
Includes rare Editions of the Holy Bible in English, Latin, and 
German, and an unique well-illustrated copy of 8. Leigh Sotheby's , 
* Principia Typogsa aphiea,” in addition to the usual selection of good 
Books in general Literature. 


Post free from Hexay Sorueran & Cay 


Rociyeeliers, 140, Strand, W.C. 
and 37, Piccad v. 


lly, V 


J. GLAISHER’S SHORT CATALOGUE of 
e FRENCH BOOKS, post-free on application to 


HENRY J. GLAISHER, R inder aad Di t Bookseller, 
57, _&, Wigmerostzeet, London, W. 
BAEDEKER'S & BADDELEY’S| 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS, 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Souo eenrmd Loyxpox, W. 

















ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post ieee « on m application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOUKS. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

BOOKSELLERS, of 27 pa 29 West 28rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on applic stion. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING, 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 

KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 

and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 

have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 

illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 





Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertisiny 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 


oe 
ph “Afr 


London.” 


ECTURES to LITERARY ‘SOC IETIES and a’ 

LADIES’ SCHOOLS in HISTORY, LITERATURE, COM- 

POSITION, and LOGIC,—Rev, W. Stewart, LL.B., 7, Spencer Koau, 
New Wandswe rth, S.W. 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately am. 


10d. per 1,000 words. A and references. — Address, 


Telephone 65121. Teleg 





Miss E. M. 18, Mortimer Crescent N.W 
ESTABLISHED 18651. 
I R K BEC K BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS | 
repayable on demand, | 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum | 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. | 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. | 


SAVINGS ‘DEPARTMEN T. 


Forthe encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
Th BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT Manozger. 





} to the Wakpen of the Co.iece, St. 


sO he becer <2 COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 
(VICTORIA UNIVERSITY). 


President—The Right Hon. the EARL of DERBY, K.G., G.C.B. 
Principal—Professor R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.S. 
SESSION 1898-9, 

The SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 3:d. 

FACULTY of ARTS— 





University Training College. 

Liverpool School of Architecture. 
FACULTY of SCLIENCE— 

School of Chemistry. 

School of Engineering. 


Liverpool Board of Legal Studies. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE— 
School of Dental Surgery. 
Live 1 School i 1 youne. 
School of Pharm 
The special Prospectuses of all the Lag may ‘be had on application. 
Further information r and Courses of 
Study may be had from the College Calendar, or on application to the 
ReeisTRar. 
The Principal will be in attendance at the College on Thursday, 
September 29th, and following days for the purpose of encolling 
Students and giving information regarding Courses of Study. 


FACULTY of LAW— 





HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Paixcirat—REV. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 


e forms part of the University of Durham, and the 


The Coll 
egrees in Science and Letters are open to Students ot 


Dasversity 
th s 


la ‘addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural 

Science, complete Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, 
Naval Architecture, iain, Literature, History, Ancient and Modern 

Languages, Fine Art, & 

, apd Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached 
0 the Col 
Tne TWENTY-EIGHTH SESSION begins SEPTEMBER 26th 

1898. Full pacgouters of the University Curricula in Science and 

Letters will be found in the CALENDAR (price 1s. 4d.)._ Prospectuses 

on aggtieation ¢ to the Srcretary. 


NIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS LIN ENGLISH AND CLASSICS. 
The University Court of the Catvsestty a! ae will, on 


Monday, 17th October next, or some subs mt day oceed to the 
APPOINTMENT of an ADDITIONAL EY LA MINER “ ENGLISH 
and CLASSI Cs. 


The period of office is four years from 1st February next in each 


se. 

Particulars regarding remuneration, &c., may be obtained on 
——s to the Secretary of the University Court. 

sach applicant should lodge with the undersigned, on or before 
30th September next, sixteen copies of his application, and sixteen 
copies of any testimonials he may desire to present, 

One copy of the applicstion should be signed. 

Applicants who send in testimonials must not send more than four. 

M. C. TAYLOR, Secretary University Covar, 


Universtiy of Edinburgh, 22nd August, 1898. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.— 
The TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, kg i ah A and ARTS will begin on OCTOBER 
lth, and’ the SIXTY-EIGHTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of 
M EDICINE on OUTOBER 3rd, 1898. 

The Classes prepare for the following professions :—Chemistry, 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, 
Textile ndustries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School | 
Teachitig, Medicine, and Surgery. 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Art, 
Science, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Reoistrar. 





READERSHIP. in BRITISH MUSEUM — 
Advertiser, a graduate and clergyman’s son, will work eight 


hours a day for £1 a week.—Address K. T. L., this paper. 


T. BARTHOLOME W's HOSPITAL and 


COLLEGE 


1OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, worth £150, 
£75, £75, £50, and £40 each, tenable for one year, will be “competed for 
ou ‘September 27th, 1892—viz., One Senior Open Scholarship of the 
value of £75 will be awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient 
merit) in Physics and Chemistry, One Senior Open | Scholarship ¢ of the 
value of £75 will be awarded to the best (if of 
merit) in Biology and supaieieay. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five years 
of age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical 
Fraction of London Medical School. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150, and One 
iny— Scientific Exhibition, value £50, will be awarded to the 

ndidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit) in 

Piysien Chemistry, Animal Biology, and V sprint Biology. 

he Jeaffreson Exhibition (value £20) will be compe for at the 
same time. The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, and 
any one of the thice following Languages :—Greek, French, and 
German. The Classical subjects are those of the London University 
Matriculation Examivsation of July, 1898. 

The successful candidates in all Omen Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the tull course at 8t. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 
succceding the Examination. 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, 
rtholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W., 


PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS of 
FAMOUS WORKS of ART. 





NOTED PORTRAITS BY OLD AND 
MODERN MASTERS. 


The undermentioned Autotypes, copied direct from the Original 
Paintings, are published in the uniform size of 18 inches longest line. 
Prices, unframed, 12s. each ; or appropriately fiamed, 278. to 35s. each. 


BELLINI, G.—The ) Doge Leonardo Loredano. (National Gallery.) 

DAVID, J. L.—M r. (Louvre.) 

DURER, A.—Own Portrait at the age of 26. (Uffizi) 

GAINSBOROUGH, T.—Mrs. Siddons. (National Gallery.) 

HALS F.—The Man with White Ruff. (National Gallery.) 

HOGARTH, W.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 

HOLBEIN, H.—King Henry VIII. (Windsor Castle.) 

HOPPNER, J.—The Countess of Oxford. (National Gallery.} 

LAWRENCE, Sir T.—Mrs. Siddons. (National Gallery.) 

LELY, Sir P.—Oliver Cromwell. (Uffizi.) 

MORONI, G.—A Tailor. A Lawyer. (National Gallery.) 

RAPHAEL. —Own Portrait. (Uffizi.) 

REMBRANDT.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 

REYNOLDS, Sir J.—Dr. Samuel Johnson. (National Gallery.) 

ROMNEY, G.—The Parson’s Daughter. (National Gallery.) 

SARTO, A. DEL.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 

TITIAN.—King Francis I. (Louvre.) 

VANDYCK, Sir A.—King Charles I. (Dresden.) 

VELASQUEZ.—The Spanish Admiral. (National Gallery.) 

WHISTLER, J. M.—Thomas Carlyle. (Corporation Gallery, Glasgow. 
The above form but a small selection of the Company's extensive 

es of Famous Portraits.) 


SOME 








THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now ready, New Edition of 160 pages. With upwards of 100, 
Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint Block * 
astentions. For convenience of reference, the Pub lications are 
arranged a cee ce under Artists’ names. Post tree, 18 


ae" AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


, NEW OXFORD STaNwS, EOHGOX, Ww 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIB RARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 





COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS perannum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITEin ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Oost of 
Carriage. 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
| weekly exchange of Books at the 
| houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
| GUINEAS per annum. 








Town and Village Clubs supplied on Libesal Terms, 


| Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orvrexrep af 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 





4A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENOB, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, New Oxrorp Srrext; 241, Bromrron Roap, 8.W.; 
48, Queen Victoxia Srazzr, E.C., Lonpon; and 

at Bartow Ancapz, MancuestEr, 
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READY THIS DAY. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in One Volume, 


Extra crown S8vo, 10s.«net. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


By Frevp-MarsnaL LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 
WITH FORTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ To those who love records of daring or adventure, or who have not 
yet learned or tired of learning anew what the British soldier is, this thrilling story may be commended 
as second to none.”’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LiurTEep, London. 
A CHARMING GIFr BOOK! 
“A brilliant book.”"—Sketch. “ Particularly good,””"—Academy, 
6s, net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated, 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M, the Queen. 
ny, is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook which he 


London : 


“Sir Henry Ponsont 
has sent to Her Majesty. 

“ Nothing better could be wished for.”— British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary Guides.’’—London Daily Chronicle. 


Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
ONE SHILLING EACH, Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, 
late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE, 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B, 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST, 
THE NORTH WALES COAST, 
BRECON and its BEACONS, 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW, THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST, LEONARDS, 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON, 


Feap. 8vo. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE ISLE of WIGHT, 
THE WYE VALLEY, 


A Prospectus, with Specimen Plates of the 
New Illustrated Teacher's Bible, and List of 


| EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE'S SPECIAL 
_ PUBLICATIONS, including the well-known 
| “VARIORUM TEACHER’S BIBLE,” 
may be had panes and post free. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE'S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 


‘TEACHER'S BIBLE 


WITH 
| Revised Aids to Bible Students. 


| With one gr of Antiquities, and Views 
of Biblical Sites and Cities, and over 
170 ILLUSTRATIONS, printed upon 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s Special Fine-art 
Process Paper. 


Editor—Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A, 
Chaplain to the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Member of the Council of the Sacicty of 
Biblical Archeology, &c., &e. 

“The most interesting we have seen.”’—Guardian. 
** Perfect.” — Times, 

“Very complete.’’—Standard. 

“A sumptuous production.’’— Church Times, 

The Illustrations selected and described by the 
| EDITOR, assistel by F. G. KENYON, M.A., of 
| the Manuscript Department of the British Museum , 
| with Concordance, Subject-Index, Dictionary of 
Scripture Proper Names, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 


Prices from 2s. 6d. to £2 2s. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
Her Majesty's Printers, 
London: Great New Srregr, Firert Sreeet, EC, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Melbourne, Sydney, and Cucper 
Union, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 














ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLHELI, 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES, 


“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
** Most emphatically tops them all.’’—Daily Graphic. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


sy E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.), 


5s, 


With Descriptions of the on Gallery, Passmore Edwards Settlement, Blackwall Tunnel, §c., | 


and an additional Index of 4,500 References to Streets and Places of Interest. 


‘DER KLEINE LEHRER: 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Srmmpkin, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


“PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO 


The following have appeared, and the numbers containing them can still be obtained ; 


London : 


or 


1896. |S. T. COLERIDGE... February 6 
BEN JONSON November 14| CHARLES LAMB “ ‘ 13 
JOHN KEATS . 21 MICHAEL DRAYTON ‘ ts od 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING " 28 WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR... ie .i 
TOM HOOD.. ian Decomber 5 |SAMUEL PEPYS .. March 
THOMAS GRAY... ~ 12 EDMUND WALLER ~ 2a | 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON . i. 19 WILKIE COLLINS Me 20 | 
SIR WALTER SCOTT ... “i 26 JOHN MILTON _... a 27 

1897. WILLIAM COWPER April 3 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON ... January 2 GHARLES DARWIN we pe ~ 10 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY... = a ” 9 ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON ... - 
LEIGH HUNT. 0 16 HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 94 | 
LORD MACAULAY - 23 FELLOW ... 0. ox ” 


ROBERT SOUTHEY 80 | ANDREW MARVELL 1 


200,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED OF 


| BELL'S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST 


Principles and Exercises, with a Copious Selection of 
Extracts in Prose y: Poetry, adapted for Reading and 
Recitation. By D. BELL and ALEX. MELVILLE 
BELL, F.E.I.8. with Frontispiece and Diagrams, 
Roxburgh binding, 616 pages, price 3s, 6d. 
*,* This edition contains 64 additional pages, comprising a 
NEW SELECTION of CLASSIFIED RECITATIONS. 
The SCOTSMAN says: “Far the best of the many 
books of the kind.” 


LE PETIT PRECEPTEOR ; or, First 
Steps to French Conversation. By F. GRANDINEAU, 
formerly French Master to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
50 Woodcuts, Sixtieth Edition. Cloth, 1s, ¢d, 


or, First 
On the Plan of 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition. 


Steps to German Conversation, 
“Le Petit Précepteur.”’ 
Cloth, 2s. 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row 


“THE ACADEMY.” 


Complete Sets may be had separately. 


ROBERT BROWNING May 8 
THOMAS CARLYLE ie - 15 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY ui 22 
CHARLES DICKENS _... Be 29 
JONATHAN SWIFT a June 5 
‘WILLIAM MAKEPEACE) 12 
THACKERAY . pi ” 

WILLIAM BLAKE... ” 19 
SIR RICHARD STEELE ... a 26 
ALEXANDER POPE July 3 
DOUGLAS JERROLD _... - ca 10 
| FRANCIS BACON ... o 17 
1898. 

HENRIK IBSEN ... March 26 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


New Illustrated Autumn Announcement List sent post-jree on application. 


Messrs. WARD, LOOK, & CO., Limited, will publish at an early date 
an ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 
AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


A COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL NATIONS AND TIMES. 


Comprising :—Remarkable Occurrences—Ancient, Mediwval, and Modern ; 
Nations and their Governments, Laws, Institutions, Manners and 
Customs; the Origin, Development, and Progress of Arts, Sciences, 
Law, and Learning ; the Civil, Military, Religious, Moral, and Philan- 
thropic Institutions of various Nations in the different Epochs. 


With especial reference to the History and Achievements of the 
British Empire 


CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THRE WORLD TO THE 
AUTUMN OF 1:98. 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 


Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain; Cor. Mem. Hist. 
Soc., New York, &c. 


Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. ; half calf, 25s. ; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


TWENTY-SECOND EDITION. 
Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged, with New and Important Matter, and thoroughly 
brought down to the Autumn of 1898. 


ConTAINING CoNsIDERABLY OVER 


1,300 Pages, 12,500 Articles, 145,000 Dates and Facts. 


SHORT EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES. 

“Tt would be difficult, if not imporsible, to name a single volume so opulent in the 
information which every man asks for every day of his life.’’—Spectator. 

“ Fully maintains its long-established reputation as a book of reference which nobody 
can safely dispense with.” — Standard. 

‘Probably no other single work in the Fnglish language contains such a mass cf 
condensed information.” — Daily Telegraph. 

“This invaluable, and we may even tay indispensable, work of reference. Probably no 
book yet compiled ever gave so many facts and dates in a like space.’’—Daily News. 

“* Hayon’s Victionary of ates’ isthe most vniversal book of reference in a moderate 
compass that we know of in the English language.” — Times. 


Prospectus and Specimen Page sent post-free on application. 


READY EARLY IN OCTOBER, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


PROPHETS OF THE CENTURY. 
Fdited by ARTHUR RIOKETT. 


“The Prophets of the Century ”’ is a collection in one volume of critical 
appreciations by distinguished writers, of the life and works of the poets, 
novelists, and philosophers who have had a distinct message for their age, and 
have chiefly influenced the social, intellectual, and religious movements of the 
eventful century now drawing to a close. 





New Work by the Author of “ Made in Germany,” 
READY AT ONCE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.6d.  Prefusely illustrated with Photographs. 


THE IMPERIAL HERITAGE. 
By ERNEST E. WILLIAMS, 
Author of ‘“‘ Made in Germany,”’ “‘ Marching Backward,”’ &c. 


An instructive survey of the industrial and commercial colonial resources of | 
Greater Britain, enlivened with much shrewd comment, and rendered of real | 
historical value by a wealth of statistical detail. 





READY IN SEPTEMBER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Illustrated by A. N. Wall and others. 
With an Introduction by ‘‘ Rep Srixner ” (W. Senior). 


FISHING AND FISHERS. 


By J. PAUL TAYLOR, First Hon. Sec. Fly-Fishers’ Club. 


A charming series of angling sketches, written in a very pleasant style by 
one with a thorough knowledge of the art. 


Two IMPoRTAaAnNT ss. NOv ALS. 
lilustrated by J. AM#ROSE WALTON. 


READY LARLY IN SEPTEMBER. 
GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 


ACROSS THE WORLD 
FOR A WIFE. 


By GUY BOOTHBY, 
Author « f ‘ Dr, Nikola,” ‘ The Beautiful White Devil,” “ The Lust of Hate,” &c., &c. 


_ “The reader (of a story by Guy Boorupy) may always bo sure of an exciting tale, 
vigorously told and skilfully constructed, which cannot be put down when once opened 
before the end is reached.’'— Bookseller. 


5s. 





READY AT ONOE. 
MRS. L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. 


A MASTER OF MYSTERIES. 5s 
e . 

By Mrs. L. T. MEADE and ROBERT EUSTACE. 
A narrative of attempted crimes and hairbreadth escapes. It is full of dramatic incidents 
that hurry the reader with breathless interest through a book in which there is not one 
dull page. 


NaVT se. Gd. NWOVELS. 
Illustrated by J. AMBROSE WALTON, ST. CLAIR SIMMONS. &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A SENSATIONAL CASE. 3s. 6d. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘The House on the Marsh,” &c., &c, 


** A new shudder worthy of her name... more lively than usual,and we may con- 
gratulate the author.” —- Atheneum. 

“The author of ‘The House onthe Marsh’ does not keep her readers waiting. 
are promised sensation, and they are at once given it.”—Academy. 


They 





READY TO-DAY. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE 
PULO WAY. 


By CARLTON DAWE, Author of “ A Bride of Japan,” 


As a record of exciting adventure this book will interest readers of all ages. The story 
centres in the fortunes of two bonest fellows who find thems:lves trapped into the services 
of the captain of an ocean tramp. 


READY TO- DAY. 


A SOCIAL HIGHWAY MAN. 


By EF. PHIPPS TRAIN, Authcr of ‘A Deserter from Philistia,’’ 
“The story is exceptionally clever, sustaining tho interest admirably in a very unusual 
subject.””—Shefficld Telegraph. 
* Pure fiction and decidedly exciting.” 


2s. 6d. 


The Times 








E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S NEW NOVEL. 


MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of “‘ False Evidence,” *‘ As a Man Lives,” &c., &c. 


3s. 6d. 





volume will arouse much interest in literary circles here. t 
force and vivid realism the adventures and sufferings of the pioneers of Australian 


civilisation. 


WARD, LOCK, & CO., Limiren, Salisbury Square, London, E.G; Melbourne and New York. 


A most remarkable story of a French nobleman, who by various intrigues and disguises 
gets the entrée to English society, with a view to an invasion of Britain, 





READY SHORTLY. 


COURTSHIP anD CHEMICALS, 3s. 64. 


By EMILY COX. 


A story by a new writer. Newnham College is the centre of interest, and the story will 


especially fascinate those who have studied the sweet girl graduatetype of new womanhood, 





READY AT ONCE. 


THE BOOK OF THE BUSH. 3s. 6d. 


By GEORGE DUNDERDALE. 


The author has already made a great name in Australasia, and the publication of this 
The sketches tell with stmking 
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DAVID NUTT’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERIES FOR THE STUDY 
OF FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


The follow'ng Works have been issued in this Se ries, 
which comprises what is universally acknowledged to be 
the best School Graramar of the French Language ever 
published in this country. ‘All crown 8vo, cloth. 
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REVIEWS. 


OF RALEIGH’S BREED. 


The Poetry of Wilfrid Blunt. Selected and 
Arranged by W. E. Henley and George 
Wyndham. (Heinemann.) 


HEN Mr. Henley sat down to preface 

the excellently chosen and repre- 
sentative selection which Mr. George 
Wyndham and himself have made from 
the poems of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, he 
had congenial work on hand. “Let us 
leave a saint to write the life of a saint,” 
said Aquinas, quitting the cell where St. 
Bonaventure was at work on the bio- 
graphy of the great Assisian. ‘‘ Let us 
leave a poet-fighter to praise the work of 
a poet-fighter,” Mr. Wyndham might have 
said when he resigned to his colleague the 
task of penning this preface. Dissimilar 
enough in all other poetic qualities, Mr. 
Henley and Mr. Blunt are one in abounding 
virility, in love of the objective things of 
life. One wholly a writer, the other a man 
of the most various pursuits and energies, 
they are alike in this, that they have both 
been stout and stark fighters of the grim 
battle of life. Yes, Mr. Henley was the 
right man to appreciate the poetry of Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt. Yet, in his uncompromising 
championship of his author, Mr. Henley has 
approved himself a ‘‘swallower of formulas” 
more doughty than any of Carlyle’s 
heroes. The hardest of all formulas for a 
man to swallow are his own. Who knows 
not that Mr. Henley worships the formula 
of “ Art for art’s sake”? How long has he 
not taught us that the substance is nothing, 
the form everything ; that the sublimest 
teaching, if the utterance be peccable, is not 
worth one impeccable stanza or so to a 
dancer’s eyelash? We have heard, and 
bowed; for “all these things are so”— 
however we may quarrel with the prin- 
ciple which he would educe from them. 
But now it seems that the substance 
ceases to be unimportant, and acquires 
something like self-justification, when it is 
the substance which Mr. Henley loves—the 
expression of life in its activities, its external 
energies. Either he must slacken the bit 
of his dogma or bear hard on Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt. Thus put to it, Mr. Henley makes 








a wry face, and with an audible gulp very 
frankly swallows his formula. We have 
never held the formula, therefore need not 
swallow it. But the importance of form we 
do hold, and in due place shall show how 
far it causes us to differ from Mr. Henley 
in our estimate of Mr. Blunt. 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt would possess a sin- 
gular interest for one reason alone, were 
there no other, in that he represents a class 
once among the conspicuous glories of Eng- 
land, but now grown so regrettably rare as 
well-nigh to be extinct—the class of men 
of action who are also men of letters. Once 
the energies of the race so abounded and 
superabounded that statesmen, warriors, 
restless searchers for adventure on every 
land and sea, could spend tho mere overflow 
of their redundant fire in poetry or prose, 
and the things thus casually done availed 
to a separate immortality, a twofold name. 
The great Elizabethan age rings with the 
names of such. Raleigh is perhaps their 
chiefest type; but Sidney disputes with him 
the palm, greater in literature though less 
great in act; and on their heels come 
Oxford and a band of gallant courtier 
singers —- later, Montrose, Lovelace and 
the ‘Cavalier poets.” A yet later day 
had Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, Halifax, 
and others. In our own day we have had 
Beaconsfield; but the breed seems now 
effete. It is no longer the fashion for a 
young gallant to be a well-graced man of 
letters: it is much if he can hold his 
own in public life. The energies of our 
higher classes seem extinct; we have come 
to the day of ‘‘ young barbarians,” and the 
middle-class runs either to an unlettered 
plutocracy or to professional journalism. 
We can no longer live the dual life. A few 
there are, like Mr. George Wyndham him- 
self, Mr. Curzon, or Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. 

Mr. Blunt has been an English squire, a 
politician, and a traveller in many lands; he 
has seen the inside of diplomacy and Parlia- 
ment; he has bred Arab horses, lived with 
Arabs, and set up his tents as an Arab and 
nomad himself ; he has fought for unpopular 
causes, and braved the wrath of his country- 
men as a champion of Home Rule and Arabi 
Pasha, the cause of Ireland and the cause 
of Egypt. Thereto he has also written 
poetry, full of the fire and energy which 
ie has displayed in his life. When such a 
man writes poetry, it is easy to be under- 
stood that it will breathe those qualities of 
actuality and brave masculinity which Mr. 
Henley loves, and which should be loved by 
the many, were poetry any longer read by 
the many. Emphatically, whatever short- 
comings his verse may possess, it breathes. 
Its material has been wrought for, suffered 
for, lived for; it has pulse and blood, The 
best of his work is that which first made 
him known, the Love-Sonnets of Proteus, 
They are personal and quick with passion. 
The sonnet with its necessitous condensation 
suits him. When he writes free from bonds 
he tends to diffuseness, to an over-lavish 
outpour of himself. But within this curb 
he moves masterfully, and proves what the 
greatest poets have proved before him—that 
the sonnet, far from being the languidly 
elegant trifling it becomes in ordinary hands, 
is an altogether strong and masculine form, | 





the very medium for pregnant force. The 
skill with which he handles it is the more 
striking because he does not use the pure 
form. His favourite form is a kind of 
compromise between the Shakespearian and 
Petrarchan model, sure of failure in other 
hands. Yet he contrives to attain more of 
the dignified Shakespearian ring than any 
writer we know. He is, further, fond of 
an occasional redundant sonnet, reaching 
to sixteen or eighteen lines. We refuse, 
indeed, to call it a sonnet; but in his hands 
it is, at any rate, skilful and musically 
moulded verse. Take this as a specimen of 
his impassioned vein : 
‘** T love not thy perfections. When I hear 
Thy beauty blazoned, and the common 
tongue 
Cheapening with vulgar praise a lip, an ear, 
A cheek that I have prayed to—when amon 
The loud world’s gods my god is noised an 
sung, 
Her wat applauded, even her taste, her dress, 
Her each dear hidden marvel lightly flung 
At the world’s feet and stripped to naked- 
ness— 
Then I despise thy beauty utterly, 
Crying, ‘ Be these your gods, O Israel!’ 
And I remember that on such a day 
I found thee with eyes bleared and cheeks all 
vale, 
Aud lips that trembled to a voiceless cry, 
And that thy bosom in my bosom lay.” 


That is fine. And the same quality of 
condensation which gives power and dignity 
to its passion appears in the forcibleness of 
his descriptive sonnets—though he is little 
given to mere description. The desert has 
never been described as in the following 
lines. Each image has the white-hot dis- 
tinctness of the glaring desert’s own detail : 


‘‘ How the earth burns! Each pebble under- 
foot 
Is as a living thing with power to wound. 
The white sand quivers, and the footfall mute 
Of the slow camel strikes but gives no sound, 
As though they walked on flame, not solid 
ground, 
*Tis noon, and the beasts’ shadows even have 
ed 


Back to their feet, and there is fire around 
And fire beneath, and overhead the sun.” 


Lastly, to complete the range of his power 
in this, his most successful form of verse, 
take the following sonnet, ‘To the Bedouin 
Arabs”: 


‘‘ Children of Shem! Firstborn of Noah’s race, 

But still for ever children ; at the door 

Of Eden found, unconscious of disgrace, 

And loitering on while all are gone before ; 

Too proud to dig; too careless to be poor ; 

Taking the gifts of God in thanklessness, 

Not rendering aught, nor supplicating more, 

Nor arguing with Him when He hides His 
face : 

Yours is the rain and sunshine, and the way 

Of an old wisdom by our world forgot, 

The courage of a day which knew not death. 

Well may we sons of Japhet in dismay 

P.use in our vain mad fight for life and 
breath, 

Beholding you. 


That is monumental ; in its gravely carven 
kind as fine a sonnet as we know. 

Of Mr. Blunt’s power outside the sonnet 
there is a beautiful specimen in the lines 
called ‘On the Way to Church.” Here he 
has curbed his tendency to overflow when 


I bow and reason not.” 
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not confined by set limits, and the poem has 
a tender restraint entirely fitting the theme. 
We will quote the opening portion describ- 
ing the woman: 


“There is one I know. I see her sometimes 
pass 

In the morning streets upon her way to 
mass, 

A calm, sweet woman with unearthly eyes. 

Men turn to look at her, but never stop ; 

Reading in those blue eyes the death of hope, 

And a wise chastisement for thoughts un- 
wise. 

Pure is her brow as of a marble Saint, 

Her brown hair pencils it with ripples faint, 

There is no shadow on it and no light. 

Her cheeks are pale like lilies in eclipse, 

Hardly a little redness on her lips 

Paints the sad smile where all the rest is 
white. 

Tall is she and bent forward like a reed 

Which the wind toys with as she walks with 
speed : 

Girl-like her limbs and virginal her waist. 

Of the world’s wonders there is none so sweet 

As this, the summer lightning of her feet 

Speeding her onward like a fawn in haste.” 


Could you have a more lovely image than 
that in the penultimate line? The close of 
the poem, which we have not quoted, is on 
a poignant note. 

As regards the lyric in its lighter and 
more cantabile forms, Mr. Blunt is not so 
often successful; though there is a lovely 
specimen at the close of the blank verse 
poem called “A Rhapsody ’’—lovely, in 
spite of its echo of a certain lyric in Zndy- 
mion, But when we come to Mr. Blunt’s 
narrative poems, such as “ Esther” or 
“Griselda,” we cannot follow Mr. Henley’s 
admiration. Here Mr. Blunt’s deficiency in 
artistic form seems to us accentuated ; and 
we must also say that here we miss the 
breath of poetry. The title given to 
“‘ Griselda,” a novel in verse, might have 
been given also to ‘‘ Esther” as regards its 
form. And we do not admire the novel in 
verse. ‘ Esther” is well told, and has 
plenty of actuality ; it is undoubtedly sincere. 
But to our mind it would have been as well, 
nay better, in prose. It misses the com- 
pressed passion of the sonnets; it is not 
song. ‘The lyric “In the Night” is song, 
and strikes again the powerful note of the 
sonnets. On the whole, it is to the sonnets, 
and to an occasional lyric such as those 
mentioned, that we return for our estimate 
of Mr. Blunt’s powers. He is a true poet, a 
very personal poet, but an unequal poet. 
Ile lacks art, as Mr. Henley regretfully 
admits. He comes right through sheer 
impulse, or not at all. But passion does 
often bring him right; and then, we think, 
Mr. Henley has no need to complain of 
defective form. Some of his work, particu- 
larly of the sonnets, ought to find an assured 
rg in future anthologies. But as to how far 
1is work will last in bulk, as Mr. Henley 
hopes, beside the sonnets of Sidney and 
Shakespeare, we do not feel like confidence. 
Art tells, in poetry of this kind, in spite of 
all actuality. And Mr. Henley lays his 
finger on the weak spot when he describes 
Mr. Blunt as descended from Byron through 
Owen Meredith. There is a certain mor- 
bidity, peculiar to that modern school, which 





it may need very consummate art to carry 
down the stream of time. The love is not a 
healthy love, it is too pessimistic; Romeo 
wails Nee the beginning his foreknowledge 
of Juliet’s falsity. The evils and ruin of 
the false Eros are charged upon the head of 
the true. No such mistake does Shake- 
speare make: he is lured by the false light, 
but quite clearly distinguishes it from the 
fair light, and blames not Love, but his 
own weakness in error. And then—Shake- 
speare had the consummate art. 


THE MODERN MONK. 


Life in a Modern Monastery. By Joseph 
McCabe, formerly Very Rev. Father 
Antony, 0.8.F. (Grant Richards.) 


AmonG apostates—the word is colourless— 
the apostate from the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is of a distinct species. And the 
apostate priest, more particularly, let him 
do what he may, bears still legible the 
brand of his unction, or, in the phraseology 
of theological science, the ‘‘ character ” of his 
order. ‘To the mind of those whom he has 
left he is still endowed with the sacerdotal 
authority over the natural body of Christ 
(in the sacrament of the altar), over His 
mystical body in the tribunal of penance. 
To the rest he is still that little understood 
monster, a Catholic priest, having behind 
him, whatever his present manner of life, 
that unique training and those relations of 
unparalleled intimacy with another’s soul 
which the customary duties of his office have 
implied. 

Further, this species comprises two 
varieties. (ne—perhaps the more numerous 
—has been driven into rebellion against its 
vows by an overpowering human passion. 
The other consists of intellectual rebels. 
Whatever in a particular case may be the 
origin of the apostasy, one feature the 
majority of apostate priests have in common : 
they can never be quiet about it. By lec- 
tures, by preachments, in articles or 
pamphlets, they must for ever be apologising 
—excusing and accusing; as though the 
terrors of the lake of fire could be warded 
off, the remorse of an agonised conscience 
lulled, only by a perpetual array of reasons. 

Our author belongs, so we gather, to the 
second and—as it is generally esteemed— 
more reputable variety. He is a person for 
whom the dogmas of the Catholie Church, 
from the final expression of revealed truth, 
have become degraded into outworn formule 
of a superstition ; and to the world at large, 
which probably was hardly aware of the 
existence of the Very Reverend Father 
Antony, O.S.F., he has now for some two 
years busied himself in revealing the refined 
personality of Mr. Joseph McCabe. For 
though the present work is not directly 
apologetic, though it purports to be an even- 
handed description of monastic life in the 
nineteenth century, and more particularly in 
this country, yet one cannot but feel through- 
out that here is “Admodum Reverendus 
Antonius” feverishly bent on justifying 
himself once more to an enlightened and 
impartial jury against the day of the Great 





Assize. And the picture he draws—photo- 
graphic as is the manner of the workman- 
ship—is distorted by a subconscious bitter- 
ness that imparts to its most innocent 
details a certain sinister significance. In 
short, there is more than a trace of what 
theologians diagnose as odium diabolicum— 
a malevolent satisfaction in the shortcomings 
of aspirants after religious perfection. 

Mr. McCaho’s experience has been con- 

fined principally to the monastic families 
which wear the habit of St. Francis. And 
he treats very fully of their manner of life, 
their intercourse with the world, and the 
devices by which they are accustomed to 
further their corporate interests. He tells 
us how the modern monastery gets itself 
built — by means of subscriptions, alms, 
loans, and legacies. Here we light on an 
instance of the author’s merciless mood. 
A testament avails nothing so long as the 
testator liveth. Therefore, when an elderly 
asthmatic lady had promised the friars at 
Forest Gate the reversion of her little 
fortune— 
“it was painful [to Mr. McCabe’s delicacy] to 
see our good Superior enter the refectory on a 
foggy morning in winter with a look of ill- 
concealed interest, and at length exclaim, as 
he glanced at the outside world: ‘I wonder 
how this agrees with Miss 8 a 





A monastery is easily built, it would 
seem. Every community has certain expert 
mendicants whose life and energy is devoted 
to squeezing the pockets of the faithful ; 
and for the first outlay money can be raised 
on a mortgage without the least difficulty, 
the order having among business men the 
reputation of a sound going concern. It is 
the living stones which are nowadays found 
with greater difficulty. 

‘In earlier sges the monastery did not seek 
its inmates . . . those who felt a desire for the 
life came to the doors of the monastery with 
humble supplication for admission. .. . 

The aspirants to a monastic life in the earlier 
ages were always men of deliberative age— 
usually, indeed, men who were quite familiar 
with the world they wished to retire from.” 


The fact that it is still possible to fill the 
cells with aspirants of fifteen to sixteen years 
he attributes to the relaxation of discipline 
which by degrees has been introduced : 

‘‘In a word, it may be said thut that life 
. . . has entirely changed its character, and 
lost some of its most repellant features; and, 
on the other hand, such boys are usually quite 
ignorant of the ‘ world’ and the ‘ flesh,’ and 
experience little difficulty in renouncing them. 
They are usually about thirteen when they first 
enter the shadow of the cloister—the prepara- 
tory college, which is of a strictly monastic 
character. From that day they are guarded as 
carefully as possible from contact with, and 
knowledge of, the world. . . . At fifteen they 
enter the monastery proper; at sixteen they 
take the vows.” 


This capturing of subjects young, Mr. 
McCabe gives us to understand, produces 
a half-hearted, weak-backed monk, shrinking 
from hardship, timid of books, greedy of 
small pleasures—particularly those of the 
table—slovenly in his person, indolent, 
deceitful. That such training does not tend 
to the creation of a sensitiveness to the point 
of honour is shown not so much by the sub- 
stance of the following simple tale as by the 
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fact that ever it has come to be written of 
men, whom the narrator called brethren, for 
the disedification of an incredulous world. 
After describing a day of perfect monastic 
order of silence, devotion, and diligence, 
during a visit of Mr. St. George Mivart, he 
proceeds : 


‘‘ The truth is, of course, that we were ‘ sitting 
for our portrait,’ which we expected to appear 
in the Nineteenth Century or the New Review for 
the edification of the modern world. We 
juniors, especially, were strictly admonished to 
maintain a perfect discipline, at least for twenty- 
four hours. There was to be no idle dallying 
in bed after the signal to rise, no hurry or 
irregularity in the chanting, no talking, and no 
tricks outside the hour of recreation.” 


That monks, like other people, should be 
upon their best behaviour in the presence of 
a critical stranger is not wholly inexcusable ; 
but that one of their number should be 
found years afterwards to give away so 
venomously the harmless little conspiracy 
dues suggest that in one matter of social 
ethics the monastic system must be content 
to receive points from any of our heathen 
public schools. 

The work of the brethren, besides the 
observance of the Rule, the recitation of the 
office, and the offering of mass, includes the 
giving of retreats and missions. These 
labours—and the labour of giving a mission, 
including the hearing of hundreds of con- 
fessions, is so great that, of the two or three 
priests engaged, it is not unusual for one to 
break down before the end—bring in certain 
revenues to the community, which Mr. 
McCabe resents, as, in his critical frame of 
mind, he seems to resent most things that 
have to do with his quondam brethren. 
However, some of the priests who have a 
gift in this matter are allowed to be very 
industrious : 

“IT have met friars abroad whose every 
moment was scrupulously employed in useful 
religious work. On the other hand, there are 
friars who do literally nothing for days together 
—and one cannot say that it is a very dolce far 
niente: they either look miserable or they have 
simply an animal air of dull contentment. For 
instance, I knew a lay brother, a little rotund 
Fleming, who had the gift in a phenomenal 
degree. During the winter he would sit at a 
table near the stove, with his hands in his 
sleeves, for several consecutive hours every 
day, looking nowhere, doing nothing, saying 
nothing, and clearly not even thinking— 
literally hibernating, with intervals of anima- 
tion at meal-times,” 


Mr. McCabe, a very serious person, finds 
it impossible to enter into the spirit of child- 
like gaiety which is the particular privilege 
of the pure in heart. He sternly tells little 
tales of breaches of discipline: how, for 
instance— 


“a certain friar with an interesting collec- 
tion of maladies and a splendid set of teeth 
always had his bread (he took no vegetables) 
toasted to the utmost extremity of hardness. 
His weal - was generally prolonged into the 
later and more silent part of dinner, and the 
loud and laborious crunching was a pleasant 
source of distraction in the absence of anything 
really diverting. On one occasion, indeed, 
some of the students stole a little of his toast in 
advance, and, in the last five minutes of deep 
silence, when the reading had ceased, and the 
only sound to be heard was our professor’s | 





laboured mastication, there suddenly arose a 
sympathetic crunching from various points of 
the refectory, and ray laugh relieved the 
tension of the community.” 


One practical joke he relates more 
genially, because the youngster who played 
the prank “became one of London’s 
most popular humorists.” This brilliant 
creature, being called on one day to suffer 
the penalty known as “prayers of the 
cross,” which consists in some kind of prostra- 
tion in the refectory before the assembled 
brethren, conceived the happy notion of 
chalking the soles of his sandals with cari- 
catures, 

‘* so that when he knelt for the punishment the 
decorated surfaces were exposed to the view of 
all the religious in the lower half of the dining- 
hall. The ensuing merriment, whose cause 
was entirely hidden from the superiors in front, 
surveying only the grave and penitential vi 

of the novice, entirely took the sting out of the 
humiliation.” 


Immense emphasis is laid by this 
Queen’s - evidence witness upon their 
gluttony and their winebibbing. At 


Christmas or Easter, he assures us, after 
the moderate fast of Advent or Lent, they 
were ‘‘ occupied for several days in disposing 
of the vast influx of comestibles (and con- 
comitant potations).” To anyone who by 
choice or necessity has abstained for a 
considerable time from fulness of meat, the 
innocent pleasure of a satisfactory series 
of meals will hardly reach the degree of 
very culpable gula. It is worthy of note 
that this competent, hostile, and tolerably 
honest witness finds no occasion even to 
hint at the particular frailty from which 
men of the world find the greatest difficulty 
in believing professed ascetics to be free. 
Even the Rabelaisian conversation with 
which in their lighter moods he piously 
regrets that they indulge themselves, never 
overpass a certain line (so he freely bears 
witness): it may be coarse, but it is never 
immoral, 

Upon the whole, we are left with our 
impression of modern monachism substan- 
tially unchanged. That, like all ancient 
institutions, the older communities have 
suffered from a parasitic growth from which 
the head gardener finds it no easy task to 
disencumber them, we had supposed ; that 
the individual stones were of unequal polish 
and solidity we might guess from the analogy 
of other societies ; that the general level of 
morality and discipline surpassed that of 
the outside world we had a right to hope, 
and by this book we are confirmed in 
believing. As to the author himself, we 
are prepared to accept him as an honest 
and capable person, and we wish him a 
more distinguished career than this upon 
which he is at present embarked. 


STATESMEN AS CRIMINALS. 


Political Crime. The ‘Criminology ” Series. 
Translated from the French of M. Louis 
Proal. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Ir is quite conceivable that a very interest- 

ing book might be written on this subject. 

Why is it that a statesman who possesses 





most of the private virtues can at the same 
time be a monster of cruelty and duplicity 
as soon as he enters the council chamber ? 
How can a man who is scrupulous in his 
dealings as an individual become utterly 
unscrupulous when he regards himself as 
the spokesman of a people? How is it that 
a Sulla can amuse himself by playing with 
shells upon the seashore and a Nero turn 
with relief from the burning of Christians 
to the pursuit of the fine arts? To answer 
these questions would involve a dive into 
psychology; but M. Louis Proal, whose 
Political Crime has been turned into English 
by an anonymous but fairly competent 
translator, has missed his chance. M. Proal 
is a French judge, and has tried Anarchists, 
and so should know something of crime in 
a general way. The ‘ Criminology” series, 
too, in which the book appears, has given 
us some useful information about the female 
offender and the juvenile offender. More- 
over, M. Proal promises well in his preface, 
stating that his object has been to prove 
by facts that a loyal and honest policy is 
the only great policy; that politics, where 
they part company with morality, are 
demeaned to begin with, and degenerate 
as well into a matter of adventures and 
shifts; and finally, as Tacitus has said, 
that ‘‘there are no better instruments of 
good government than good men.” 

M. Proal proves nothing of the kind. 
Nowhere in his tedious book do we find a 
vestige of proof that right is might. . We 
have, on the other hand, a wearisome cata- 
logue of cases in which kings and states- 
men have been blackguards and nations 
have treated each other with injustice and 
savagery, which only proves that human 
nature, whether concerned with politics or 
with any other branch of conduct, is occa- 
sionally cruel and unjust. Reflections, too, 
are interspersed, the originality of which 
may be guessed from the specimens which 
we take at random from the openings of 
various paragraphs : 

‘‘Persecutors always prate of humanity and 
fraternity when they are sending their victims 
to the scaffold.” 

‘‘The violent affirm that order reigns when 
they have silenced their victims.’ 

‘‘ Sovereigns are sometimes sickened by the 
flatteries of which they are the object.” 

‘*Men are so constituted that they often 
experience a feeling of jealousy and aversion 
for those who are overwhelmingly their 
superiors.” 

“Thousands of families have been ruined 
by the gigantic swindles of financiers and 
politicians.” 

Nor is this pompous dulness redeemed 
by the presence of a logical argument which 
would lead us through tedious ways to a 
luminous conclusion. M. Proal wanders 
fatuously round the fallacy that it is the 
statesman (and not the defective human 
nature which he shares) that is at bottom of 
all political crime. Take the chapter on 
‘‘Hatreds.” It is the statesman who stirs 
up the international hatred which is so 
dreadful a thing ; so the author tells us. Men 
“kill each other in the name of religion, in 
the name of liberty, in the name of fraternity, 
in the name of equality.” All through 
statesmen. What nonsense! There were 
no statesmen among the North American 
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Indians, and yet they killed each other 
pretty freely. Men kill each other because 
it is not the nature of any man, when un- 
trammelled, to hate the thing he would not 
kill. Then, a page or two further, we read 


“Political hatreds are so intense that the 
proscription of an adversary becomes a 
pleasure. The man who hates experiences 
a sense of enjoyment when he sees his victim 
suffer.” 

What has this to do with statesmen or 
politics? You may hate a man for fifty 


reasons besides his difference from you on | 


political grounds. You may hate a man 


for stealing your wife, and probably as 


many heads have been broken for love as 
for reasons of State. But this is no reason 
for complaining of statesmen because they 
try to rule us, or of railing at clergy- 
men because they marry us. Concern- 
ing ‘Political Hypocrisy,” again we aro 
told that “Ambitious politicians always 
invoke the public good and the interest of 
the State. They are incessantly talking of 
their devotion to the Commonwealth, while, 
in reality, their object is power.” This 
would have found an appropriate place in 
the list of platitudes; but it illustrates the 
absurdity of our author’s — of view. Is 
this attitude confined to politicians? Is it a 
distinctively “political crime”? Does not 
the company promoter talk of the interests 
of the investor when his only object is 
personal enrichment? Does not the actor 
invoke the interests of the drama when he 
only ‘wants a good part for himself? The 
instinct for posing and masquerading— 
hypocrisy if you will—is universal, and by 
no means confined to the people who make 
our laws and organise our revolutions. 

M. Proal, in short, has not come near the 
fringe of his subject. A book on Political 
Crime should investigate the question why 
a man’s conduct may differ in so remarkable 
a degree accordingly as he is acting for a 
crowd or acting for himself. It would 
give us the psychology of the man who, like 
Bismarck, would not kill a fly in his study 
but would send half a million men to death 
on the battlefield. It would explain to us 
how it is that a man of unblemished honour, 
like Lord Salisbury, does not hesitate to 
deceive the House of Lords. But M. Proal, 
possibly because of his professional predilec- 
tions, has started from crime and deduced 
politics. Whereas he ought to have started 
with politics and deduced crime. 


CASAUBON V. RENDALL. 


The Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius. Trans- 
lated by Meric Casaubon. Edited by 
W. H. D. Rouse. “Temple Classics.” 
( Dent.) 

A rew months ago we took occasion to 

consider at some length the Meditations of 

Marcus Aurelius in the fine modern version 

of Dr. G. H. Rendall. Now Mr. Rouse 

recalls to our memory the first of the long 
line of English renderings, that published 
by Meric Casaubon in 1634. It is curious 
and interesting to compare the methods and 
ideals of the two translators, both of them 


quite competent, from the point of view 
alike of scholarship and of literature, to do 
full justice to the original. For Dr. Rendall 
an Enfglish version should be, above all 
things, faithful; should follow, with all the 
closeness that the genius of another language 
permits, the precise twists and turns of the 
author’s thought; expressing just so much 
as he expressed, assuming just so much 
as he preferred to assume, of the enclosed 
idea. Elegance, charm of presentment, are 
desirable adjuncts, but have no claim to the 
sacrifice of exactitude. Casaubon, on the 
other hand, took a much more liberal view 
| of his functions. He was content, so far as 
| subject-matter went, to paraphrase, rather 
| than to translate. He will often give you less 
| Marcus Aurelius’ thought than an arabesque 
on that thought, filling out the bare text with 
| epithets or clauses which are actually the 
commentary of his own fancy or erudition. 
And then, Casaubon lived in a great age of 
| English prose. Not himself quite amongst 
the greatest, he held the tradition of the 
magnificent translators; the tradition, 
notably, of North, who made the English 
Plutarch so noble a thing. Therefore, 
where Casaubon has the advantage of Dr. 
Rendall is in rhythm, in the grand swee 
and gracious balance of the sonorous period. 
For an example ; Dr. Rendall writes : 


‘*All that befalls is as accustomed and 
familiar as spring rose, or summer fruit; so it 
is with disease, death, slander, intrigue, and all 
else that joys or vexes fools.” 





This quite represents the Greek, but con- 
sidered merely as prose it is bald and bereft 
of attraction; certainly, far below what 
Casaubon, he, too, here quite faithful, 
makes of it : 


‘*Whatsoever doth happen in the world is, 
in the course of nature, as usuall and ordinarie 
as a rose in the spring, and fruit in summer. 
Of the same nature is sicknesse and death; 
slaunder, and lying in waite, and whatsoever 
else ordinarily doth unto fools use to be 
occasion either of joy or sorrow.” 





It is, however, fair to add that in other 
passages, where Casaubon obscures the out- 
lines by expanding or omitting, at his own 
sweet will, Dr. Rendall, more modest and 
more conscientious, secures, even in litera- 
ture, the better effect. This, for instance, is 
Casaubon : 


‘Publick shewes and solemnities with much 
—— and vanitie, stage playes, flocks and 
eards, conflicts and contentions: a bone 
throwne to acompanie of hungry curres ; a bait 
for greedy fishes; the painefulness and con- 
tinued burden-bearing of wretched ants; the 
running to and fro of terrified myce; little 
puppets drawne up and downe with wyrés and 
nerves: these bee the objects of the World.” 


And this is Dr. Rendall, distinctly closer to 
the Greek, and, to our mind, though both 
are good, the cleaner drawing also: 


“A mimic pageant, a stage spectacle, flock- 
ing sheep and herding cows, an armed brawl, 
a bone flung to curs, a crumb dropped in the 
fish-tanks, toiling of Lurdened ants, the 
scamper of scurrying mice, puppets pulled with 
strings—such is life.” 


Why does Mr. Rouse call his book on cover 
and half-title “‘ The Golden Book of Marcus 
Aurelius?’’ Casaubon would not have liked 








it. ‘Marcus Aurelius to Himself” is 
roughly the proper title. ‘The Golden 
Book of Marcus Aurelius” is quite another 
thing, and this is how Casaubon speaks 
of it: 

‘*T must adde besides, that there hath beene 
many yeares agoe a certaine Booke, first written 
in Spanish, and since translated into Italian, 
French, English, and how many tongues more 
I know not; pretended by the Title to be a 
Translation of M. Aurel. Antonius. But that 
the author of it (a learned Spaniard) was in 
good earnest, I could never have beleeved, 
and would have thought I had done him a 
great wrong to say it, had I not read his 
Prefaces. . . . I cannot but commend bis inten- 
tion, which certainely was to doe good, but his 
way I much abhorre, and wonder as much at his 
judgement and discretion.” 


The book referred to is the famous Libro 
Aureo de Marco Aurelio Emperador, published 
in 1529 by Antonio Guevara, Archbishop of 
Montenedo, historicus mendacissimus. This is 
one of the great forgeries of literature, for 
it contains a number of letters ascribed to 
Marcus Aurelius, and really fabricated by 
Guevara himself. The book was translated 
into English by Lord Berners, and after- 
wards again by Sir Thomas North himself, 
in the Dial of Princes, and the alto estilo of it 
had a marked influence on the development 
of Euphuism. Casaubon goes on to say 
that he could hardly believe that Guevara 
had seen the genuine writings of Marcus 
Aurelius; and this is probable, for the 
Meditations were first published from a 
Palatine MS., now lost, by Xylander in 
1538, some years after the Libro Aureo 
appeared. 


THE IMMEMORIAL EAST. 


The Hittites and their Language. By Lieut,. 
Col. C. R. Conder, R.E. (Blackwood.) 


Tue Hittites have long been a puzzle to 
archeologists, and the rude picture-writing 
of the monuments which they have left 
sparsely scattered over Syria and Asia Minor 
has, till now, defied interpretation. Yet 
they must have once been a powerful people, 
who proved most redoubtable foes to the 
conquering Pharaohs of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and sustained themselves against 
Assyria until the time of Solomon. There 
seems to be little doubt that they were of 
Mongoloid origin, and akin to the Turks and 
Chinese among modern peoples. Of their 
history we know very little, but there seems 
some reason for the guess that their original 
home was the mountains of Kurdistan and 
Media. For religion they worshipped a god 
afterwards known to the Egyptians as Sot 
or Sutekh, who may possibly have been 
“the Lord of Fire,” and an earth-goddess 
presenting many of the features of the 
Greco-Roman Cybele, together with a whole 
host of lesser deities. They were a par- 
ticularly ugly race, with receding foreheads, 
— cheek-bones, and protruding upper 
ips, were decorated with the pig-tail, and 
wore boots with turned-up toes. And this 
is really all that we know about them. 

Col. Conder, who has for many years studied 
the subject, in the main agrees with this, 
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and in the early part of his book does not, 
erhaps, add greatly to the facts collected 
his predecessors Dr. Wright and Prof. 
Sayce. But he is on fresher ground when 
he comes to the Hittite language, the clue 
to which he thinks he has discovered, and 
in the present volume gives what purport 
to be translations of all the Hittite texts 
extant. Of these translations the following 
is a fair specimen: 

“Commanding the homage of the district, 
as one who is a subject of the exalted crown, 
a ruler established who rules a conquest for the 
king, as a subject who has made a conquest, 
I command also a smitten slave people, and, 
having commanded submission of the district, 
I Targon [make] this my command.” 


For our own part, we should say that 
Col. Conder, like many pioneers in philology; 
is inclined to push his theories too far—as 
when he sees in the Etruscan Tarquin a 
reminiscence of the Hittite name given 
above—and that the sum total of Hittite 
inscriptions is still too small to check his 
method accurately. At the same time, the 
labour he must have expended on his book 
is enormous; and, if he is right in his 
conjecture that the Hittite system of hiero- 
glyphics rather than the Egyptian was 
the mother of our modern alphabets, it 
may prove to be of extreme importance. 
The book is clearly written and well indexed. 


Semitic Influence in Hellenic Mythology. By 
Robert Brown, Jun., F.8.A. (Williams 
& Norgate). 

THERE are many features in the classical 

mythology that we learned at school which 

are plainly not of Greek origin, and the 
question is, Whence do they come? Mr. 

Andrew Lang—according to Mr. Brown— 

thinks they can be traced to the beliefs of 

savages; but Mr. Brown thinks they were 
borrowed bodily from the civilised in- 
habitants of Western Asia with whom the 

Greeks, and especially the Ionian Greeks, 

must in early times have been in pretty 

close contact. It is most probable that Mr. 

Brown is right. But as Mr. Lang has 

apparently offended Mr. Brown by irrever- 

ently reviewing some of his books, a dis- 
tinctly personal tone has been imported into 
the controversy, and Mr. Brown has thought 
it necessary to take up the cudgels for Mr. 
Lang’s opponent, Prof. Max Miiller, although 
that gentleman’s theories differ considerably 
from his own. Mr. Brown has done some 
good work in his time, and has in particular 
made much progress in the identification of 
the Babylonian constellations with the Greek, 
but we fancy few readers will care to follow 
him through the two hundred pages of gibes 
and flouts and jeers with which he pursues 

Mr. Lang. We do not understand either why 

he should call the ‘‘ Euphratean ” civilisation 

Semitic. Its distinctive features were, as 

Col. Conder’s book might serve to show, not 

Semitic but Mongolian. ‘Not yet do we 

need help,” Prof. Max Miiller may fairly 

say. 

Syria and Egypt in the Tell el Amarna 
Letters. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
D.C.L. (Methuen & Co.) 


A sort of abstract of the letters from his 
Syrian governors found in the ruined palace 





of Amenophis IV., and sent at a time when 
the Egyptian power in Syria was rapidly 
decaying. It will no doubt be useful to 
students, and is curious reading, but the 
letters are too monotonous in their appeals 
for help which never came to be very 
pleasant or very interesting to the general 
public. 


WALLACE WIGHT. 


Sir William Wallace. By A. F. Murison. 
(‘* Famous Scots ” Series.) (Edinburgh : 
Oliphant. ) 

Pror. Munison has acquitted himself of 

his task like a patriot. Recognising that, 

although direct evidence is slight and un- 
important, there must be solid grounds for 
the national hero-worship of Sir William 

Wallace as handed down by rhymes and 

raconteurs, he has not endeavoured to produce 

a sternly critical piece of history. His 

little book is built on tradition, and “ Blind 

Harry” is the authority most frequently 

cited. The result makes capital reading, 

even though one hesitates to say whether it 
is of romance or history. For, short as was 
the career of Scotland’s national hero, it 
belongs to a time of which we have only 
vague accounts. Even his personal appear- 
ance is a cause of controversy. Prof. Murison 
inclines to the ‘‘gigantic”’ theory, and yet 

relates that the hero when disguised as a 

woman excited no remark, except that she 

was “astalwartquean.” As to the authority 
of Harry the Minstrel, the active life of 

Wallace lasted from the battle of Stirling, in 

1297, to his final defeat at Falkirk, in 1298— 

no event of importance marking the years 

between these and his betrayal. Now the 
date of 1460 is usually assigned to Harry’s 
poem: “The Actis and Deidis of the 

Illustre and Vailyeand Campion, Schir 

William Wallace, Knycht of LEllerslee.” 

That is to say, a century anda-half intervened 

between the death of the hero and the 

publication of his bard’s tribute. Mean- 
while, fireside gossip had been at work on 

Wallace, and his doings had got enshrined 

in the same kind of fable that is wrapped 

about King Arthur, Siegfried ‘‘ Roland brave 
and Olivier and ever Paladin and Peer,” who 
has been the subject of an epic. Harry 
was a ‘ burel,” or rustic man, and probably 
gave these tales, enriched with myth and 
fable, as he had found them passing current 
among the common folk. It is true he had 
the authority of John Blair, the chaplain of 

Wallace, who in Latin wrote an account of 

the hero’s achievements ; but the illustrations 

of personal prowess are so much akin to those 
related in other national epics, that we fear 

Harry did not scruple to plunder a fine 

incident from the balladists when it would 

serve to make his own narrative more 
picturesque. His poem, however, has had 

a stimulating and inspiriting effect on his 

countrymen. Burns read it in the modern 

version made by Hamilton of Gilbertfield, 
and in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop tells how he 
made, in boyish days, a pilgrimage to Leglen 

Wood, to which the fugitive patriot made ‘‘a 

silent and a safe retreat.” Says Burns: ‘I 

recollect (for even then I was a rhymer) 





that my heart glowed with a wish to be 
able to make a song on him in some 
measure equal to his merits.” It is good for 
a country to have such heroes; and we are 
not at all inclined to quarrel with Prof. 
Murison because he has not followed in the 
usual track of modern historians and tried 
to dissipate the myths and illusions grown 
round his subject. For at least one im- 
portant conclusion emerges from the con- 
troversy. At a time when Scotland sorely 
needed him, a really great, skilful, and 
magnanimous leader appeared. Wallace 
must have been a patriot, a brave soldier, 
and one to whom military science came 
naturally. That he was finally crushed by 
Edward I. does not alter the fact. Kdward 
was not only the greatest general! of his 
time, but he commanded resources far 
superior to those of his rival, who was “a 
new man,” and not frankly acknowledged 
as leader by the turbulent nobles of Scot- 
land. No full or exact biography of him 
is now possible. Prof. Murison, at least, 
has shrunk from the “large critical under- 
taking ” that he recognises as a preliminary 
to such a work. Instead, he has been 
content to furnish a well-written exposition 
of the popular ideal of Wallace, and a 
narrative of the doughty deeds ascribed to 


him. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
IN THE HEAD MASTER’S STUDY. 


[Tue system of cramming now in vogue at 
our great public schools is rapidly growing 
into a scandal. Clever boys are crammed, 
moderately clever boys are crammed, even 
the dullest boys do not escape. It is indeed 
a well-known fact that this ceaseless grind 
has undermined the health of many a boy, 
who, had he only been developed in the 
right way, would have become a credit to 
his country, instead of a burden to his 
parents and himself.—Dazly Paper. | 


Dramatis Person”. 


Tue Rev. Cicero Jones, M.A. (ZZcad Master 
of Cliborough College). 

Mr. Joun Srupson (of the firm of Messrs. 
Simpson, Son, & Ellis, Solicitors, of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields). 

Scene: LHead Master’s study at Cliborough. 
A large room, well furnished with books. A 
collection of bats and racquets at one end of the 
room. Photographs of athletic celebrities on 
the mantelpiece. 

[Mr. John Simpson discovered, alone. | 


[ Loquitur.|—Well, he’s a long time 
coming. I don’t call this business. [ Zaking 
out his watch.| Been kept here half an hour. 
Perhaps he’s forgotten me. I'll have a look 
at the photographs on the mantelpiece. 
Old divines, no doubt. [ Walks across room. | 
Abel! Very interesting. Discovered by 
one of those digging fellows, no doubt; but 
dear, dear, how my interest has gone for 
all these antiquities. I had never -even 
heard of the discovery. W. G. Grace! 
What’s he doing here? Must be an old 
Cliburian, I suppose. K. 8. Ranjitsinhji, 
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J.J. Lyons, A. E. Stoddart. Why, bless me, 
if I don’t believe they are all cricketers. 
Well, if that is the sort of example Tom 
gets, no wonder he didn’t matriculate at 
St. Saviour’s. 
(A burst of cheering heard in the 
distance. 
[ Enter the Head Master hurriedly in 
flannels and a blazer. 

Ilead M.—Vardon me, my dear sir. 
So sorry to have kept you waiting, but it 
is the final tie of our house cricket 
matches this afternoon, and it was im- 
possible for me to leave before the first 
innings was over. You should have been 
there. Fletcher bowled splendidly, and 
nearly did the hat trick. I shall be very 
disappointed if he doesn’t get his ‘‘ blue” 
next summer. He goes to Old College, 
Oxford, you know, in October. 

Simpson.—Oh, he has passed his exami- 
nation, then? 

Head M.—Well, no, not quite that; you 
know, he’s had so little time for work 


this term. But I’ve written to the 
Principal of the college and I think he 
will hardly refuse such a_ talented 


cricketer. Amateur bowlers—that is, good 
amateur bowlers—are not to be had every 
day. 

Simpson.—Perhaps not, but about my 
boy Tom. It was a great blow to me 
and his mother when we heard that he 
had failed, and after all the money we 
have spent on his education. I never had 
half his chance, I can tell you. I don’t like 
wasting my money. 

Head M.—No, no, don’t say waste, my dear 
sir. It is true he is a little backward with 
his books. But after all, books—although 
very important—are not quite everything, 
and he is our best racquet player. If you 
had seen his innings against Marlbury you 


would have been a proud parent. It was 
the perfection of steady batting. For two 


hours, on a difficult wicket, mind, he played 
beautiful cricket. Ah, how I wish you and 
Mrs. Simpson had been there to see him. 

Simpson.— Yes, and I wish you had been 
at my house to see the spelling he sent home 
the other day. We had a letter to say his 
holidays began on the 3lst. Holidays— 
h-o-l-l-y-d-a-y-s—what do you think of 
that, sir, for a boy eighteen years old last 
month ? 

Head M.— Provoking, certainly — very 
provoking, I should say. I remember his 
form-master has not been quite satisfied 
with him lately, and a few weeks ago I had 
to speak to him, but it was just after the 
Marlbury match, and naturally I couldn’t 
say very much, 

Simpson.— But how about Oxford ? 

Head M.—I am afraid that is out of the 
question this year; but in consideration of 
his talents as a cricketer, we shall be most 
happy to keep him for another year, and 
then he will get into St. Saviour’s all right. 

Simpson.—I don’t know. If he is not 
going to work, it is not much good sending 
him there, 

Head M.—Come, come, don’t talk like 
that. He would be wasted in business. 
He ought to be sure of his “blue” before 
he goes down, and then Middlesex would be 
glad of him. 
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Simpson.—But what is to become of him 
afterwards ? 

Head M.—If he only improves as he has 
been doing, there should be no difficulty 
about his getting a mastership at a public 
school. Most “ blues” do that nowadays. 

Simpson.—Mastership! Why, the boy’s 
an absolute dunce ! 

HTead M.—At mere head work, I confess, 
he is a little weak, but that would scarcely | 
stand in the way of his getting a master- | 
ship—you see he plays racquets as well as 
he plays cricket. He is undoubtedly a fine 
athlete, sir, although we could scarcely call 





him a scholar. But I can assure you, my 
dear sir, that it is athletes we want as | 
masters, not scholars. 

Simpson.—Matter, not mind, in fact. 

Head M.—Hia, ha, very good, Mr. Simpson; | 
but you understand me, I am sure. Your | 
boy’s athletic ability amounts almost to | 
genius, and he will be snapped up if he 
decides to enter the scholastic profession. 

Simpson.—Well, if that’s the case, per- 
haps it is all right. Things, however, have 
changed since 1 was a boy. 

Head M.—Ah, yes. Autres temps, autres 
meurs. [Goes to the window.| Second 
innings beginning, I see. You will come 
with me and look on for a few minutes, 
won't you? No? Good afternoon, then; 
but don’t be uneasy about your boy; he 
will do very well indeed ; and I am so glad 
to have had this opportunity of relieving 
your anxiety about him. Good-bye. 


REVIEWS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 

English Prose. Part I. By J. Logic 
Robertson. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Mr. Roznerrson has here given us a good 
prose reading-book, of extracts from the 
best authors of the seventeenth andeighteenth 
centuries—introduced by Sir Thomas Malory’s 
Last Battle of King Arthur, the framework 
of Tennyson’s Morte d’ Arthur. Fach ex- 
tract is of considerable length, and worthily 
represents the author. Short but careful 
critical introductions are prefixed, and excel- 
lent notes deal with all points of literary and 
historical allusion, language and derivation. 
The best must always be in a sense trite to 
students of literature, but there is a greater 
danger in affecting singularity of choice in 
such a book as this, and that danger Mr. 
Robertson has avoided. His selections from 
the Authorised Versioa are an excellent 
feature. 


HTistorical English and Derivation. 
Nesfield, M.A. (Macmillans. ) 


Ir is pleasant to get from a Director of Public 
Instruction in India such a thorouzhly good 
bit of work as this, and it is of good au sury 
for the progress of education in that Empire. 
Mr. Nesfield has compressed into less than 
300 pages a very excellent history both of 
the accidence and syntax of English. The 
great laws of sound-change, Grimm’s and 
Verner’s, are clearly explained and well 
illustrated; and the history of sounds in 


By J. C. 





English itself is carefully traced. The 
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chapters on prefixes and suffixes, with all 
their varied origins and applications, are 
specially full and minute. A couple of 
hundred questions, taken from London 
University Matriculation Papers, and a 
copious index, complete a very valuable 
book. 


A School History of English Literature : 
IT. Shakespeare to Dryden. By Elizabeth 
Lee. (Blackie & Son.) 


[urs modest little book is the second of a 
series of four, and these are to be sup- 
plemented by two similar volumes of illus- 
trative extracts. The history of our literature 
from Shakespeare to Dryden, poetry and 


| prose, can be given only with the utmost 


brevity in so small a space. The greatest 
writers, however— Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Milton, Dryden—are treated with consider- 
able fulness, great knowledge, and critical 


insight: the lesser stars are grouped to- 


gether, though both Herrick and Drayton 
receive adequate notice. Milton is the poet 
on whom Miss Lee has bestowed most care, 
and her account of him, of his life, and of 
his poems is the best in the book. Not un- 
naturally the chapter on Bacon strikes us as 
the least satisfactory. A chronological table 
and a good index add much to the utility of 
the work. 


Shakespeare's King Lear. “Edited by P. 

Sheavyn, M.A. (Lond.). (A. & C. Black.) 
Tus is a useful edition of eigen 
most tragic drama, with which only the 
(Edipus Tyrannus can be compared. Designed 
mainly for school use, it is equipped with a 
very clear and scholarly introduction, dis- 
cussing the chief questions raised by the 
play, furnishing a good analysis of the plot 
and study of the characters, and Shake- 
speare’s view of destiny as determined by 
conduct. The notes are brief, thrown into 
the form of a vocabulary, with a classified 
index following. We are not sure that 
the editor did not needlessly restrict himself 
by confining his references to the play itself. 
The “‘myriad-minded ” is his own best in- 
terpreter. 


Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice and King 
Richard II. Edited by R. Brimley John- 
ston. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tnuesz two plays are prepared for schools, 
with the design of rather avoiding literary 
criticism and philological discussion. For 
this bows will be grateful. The introduc- 
tions to poth plays are careful, pointed, and 
stimulating. The historical sources of the 
plots are clearly set forth, as also the moral 
teaching, and numerous but concise noies 
and vocabulary give all that is needed for 
the ‘‘interpretation” at which the editor 
aims. We heartily wish the volumes the 
success they deserve. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books 1., IL., and 
Extracts. Edited by A. P. Walker, M.A. 
(Boston, U.S.A. : Heath & Co. ; London: 
Isbister. ) 

Few of our countrymen would have ventured 

to edit the first two books only of Milton’s 

great poem, and to tell the remainder of his 
epic story in extracts. Howsver, faclum 
valet; and Mr. Walker has made a good 
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little book. The chief feature of it is the 
long and careful account of seventeenth- 
century ideas, to shed light on the poem by 
showing the mental, moral, and religious 
atmosphere in which Milton was nurtured, 
and the classical and Hebrew learning in 
which his mind was steeped. In this much 
originality and acuteness is displayed. The 
few pages of notes are devoted to the literary 
character of the poem, and to suggestions 
for study; and what more help is required 
is given in the vocabulary. 


Milton’s Paradise Regained. Edited by A. J. 
Wyatt, M.A. (Clive.) 


Mr. Wyatt, dealing with Milton’s shorter 
epic, has, of course, given us the whole. 
In an admirably concise introduction he 
deals with the history, argument, and metre 
of the poem; and gives textually short 
estimates of it from acknowledged masters 
of criticism. The notes are full and scholarly, 
but not diffuse; and though the editor 
makes use of the work of his predecessors, 
he is not afraid to disagree with them when 
he thinks them wrong. The text also has 
been carefully revised with reference to the 
original edition of 1671, and Milton’s own 
punctuation scrupulously restored. 


The Shorter Poems of John Milton. Edited 
by Andrew J. George, M.A. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. ; London : Macmillans. ) 


Tus edition is a pleasure to read and to 
handle. All the shorter poems—English, 
Italian, and Latin—are included, the latter 
with Cowper’s translations. The com- 
mentary and illustrations from history, 
aided by the chronological order observed, 
bring out with much clearness the great- 
ness of the man and the nobility of his 
song, acting and reacting upon one another 
in an age that ranks among England’s 
proudest. The abundant literary criticism 
and comparisons make the book delightful : 
we could not wish for a better. 


Gray's English Poems. 
Tovey, M.A. 
Press. ) 


Edited by D. C. 
(Cambridge: University 


To the scholar-poet of Cambridge is here 
reared a fitting monument. ‘The poems, all 
too few, gain much by being arranged in 
chronological order; and the great volume 
of notes, dealing fully with every point that 
arises, and tracing to their source all the 
curious learning and allusions of the poet, 
makes up a book that every true lover of 
our literature will highly value. Mr. 
Tovey’s learning, taste, und critical faculty 
are never at fault; and the textual notes are 
valuable and interesting. We wish that our 
limits had allowed us to give the book less 
inadequate notice. 


Lhomson’s Winter (from ‘The Seasons’’). 
By G. F. Irwin, M.A. 

Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel. By John 
Cooke, M.A. (Dublin: Browne & Nolan.) 


Born these little books, prepared for the 
examinations of the Irish Board, are well 
and carefully done. Thomson has been too 
much neglected, and his claims to a high 
place in the second rank of English poets un- 


justly disallowed. His verse is often rich and 








harmonious, and his feeling for nature in all 
her moods intense. The passage in the 
middle of this poem in praise of study and 
literature is truly noble, and many others 
will readily occur to the reader. The intro- 
duction gives the main facts of Thomson’s 
life, and a judicious estimate of his work. 
The notes are good, and well fitted fur their 
object. 

Similar aan can be given to the com- 
panion volume. We wish, however, that 
the whole, and not the half only, of Scott’s 
romantic poem had been given. As it 
stands its interest as a story—and Scott was 
a matchless story-teller—is broken off in the 
middle. That, of course, is not Mr. Cooke’s 
fault, but one of the mysterious dispensa- 
tions of our examination system. 


Principles of Grammar, By H. J. Davenport 
and Anna M. Emerson. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.; London: Macmillans.) 


Tuts is a very thoughtful and interesting 
book. It treats the fundamental laws of 
thought and expression with admirable 
clearness and fulness, and no little origin- 
ality. The subject-matter, however, is ex- 
clusively the English language in its present 
form. ‘There is no comparative philology 
at all, and the etymological section is con- 
fined to four pages of Latin words and 
prefixes, and English words as an exercise 
in derivation. The book is, we think, better 
fitted for use by teachers than by pupils. 


Principles of English Grammar. By G. R. 
Carpenter. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co.; London: Macmillans.) 


Tue remarks on the Principles of Grammar 
are to a large extent applicable to this book 
also, which is, however, shorter and more 
of a schoolbook. Chap. ii. contains also a 
very brief account of the origin and history 
of the language, and there is an interesting 
appendix on the phonology, and another 
(mainly taken from Sweet) on prefixes and 
affixes. The remarks on the divergent 
pronunciations in different States of the 
Union and the comparison with English 
usage (pp. 223, 224) are very instructive and 
important. 


Elements of English Grammar. By 1. C. W. 
Thring, M.A. (Relfe Brothers. ) 


Tus is a good little class book. It gives 
a careful and clear account of the frame- 
work of the language, and teaches a dry 
subject in an interesting way. The 
examples set for analysis are all taken from 
good authors, the method is as plain and 
simple as possible, and familiarity with the 
sentences and passages chosen will in itself 
be no small gain. 





FRENCH GRAMMARS. 


Practical French Grammar. By A. Garnaud 
and W. G. Isbister. (Sir I. Pitman & 
Sons. ) 


Messrs. Pirman’s Grammar is compiled 
from their now well-known French Weekly, 
which combines amusement with instruction. 
It is intended, seemingly, for adults who 
wish to learn the language for themselves. 


The chief rules are simply stated and 





copiously illustrated, and useful conversa- 
tions are given. But the ‘imitated pro- 
nunciation’’ is a phonetic monstrosity. It 
is of the essence of the book, is founded on 
the emasculated London speech, and seriously 
damages the system. Pitman’s Shorthand 
has been such a wonderful gain to tho 
world that we are sorry to have emphatically 
to condemn the phonetics here. 


French Self- Taught. By ©. A. Thimm. 
(Marlborough & Co.) 


Tuimm’s French Self-Taught, like the many 
other handy volumes of this series, needs no 
—_ now. Its value has been — by 
ong years of trial. A simple elementary 
grammar, copious and well-chosen vocabu- 
laries, and dialogues make up a useful book. 
A cyclists’ vocabulary has been added, to 
fit it for present needs, ‘ 


Preceptors’ French Course. By Ernest 
Weekley. (Clive.) 
Mr. Weextey’s French Course is a clear 


and generally satisfactory book on the 
elements of French grammar, accidence, and 
syntax. Itis to be used with the author’s 
Irench Reader, and the two together are 
calculated to give a good knowledge of the 
language. We are inclined to think that 
the rules are presented with too much bald- 
ness, and that students for the College of 
Preceptors should have principles more 
generously explained. The use of tenses 
and irregular verbs are well treated, and 
the exercises well chosen. The plurals of 
compound substantives are not quite fully 
examined (those of garde being seer osee 
the present participle should be sharply 
distinguished from gerund and verbal adjec- 
tive; and, for instance, (p. 57) the frequent 
use of plural verb with ni... . ni should 
be noted. 


A Manual of French Prose Composition. By 


J. G. Anderson. (Blackie.) 


Mr. Anperson has here given a very good 
and thoroughgoing book on French com- 
position. One might take exception, it is 
true, to his ignoring of others (and there 
have been many) who have worked in the 
same field on much the same plan. But 
this said, we have little but praise for his 
own work, which is that of an enthusiast. 
The first part contains an admirable syntax, 
in which special attention is given to the 
differences (often disguised) between French 
and English idiom, to the divergence of 
metaphors, and to the uses of tenses ; and 
there is a very full and careful chapter on 
the pronouns. Some forty pages of most 
useful viva voce exercises, arranged alpha- 
betically, designed especially to impress 
idiomatic phrases on the mind, follow as 
yart two. An amusing section is the three 
imitated French-English papers from Punch. 
The pieces for translation into French, one 
hundred and thirty in number, are about 
equally made up of me 2 English passages 
ani idiomatic translations from French 
originals. They are varied, instructive, and 
all good in themselves. Short footnotes give 
sufficient, but not too much, help. The 
book is one that can be recommended with 
confidence. Perhaps a concise vocabulary 
for Part LI. might with advantage be added. 
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FRENCH TEXT-BOOKS. 


I’ Avare. By Moliére. Edited by W. G. 
Isbister and A. Garnaud. (Sir 1. Pitman 
& Sons. ) 
Moutre’s Avare is here edited on an 
altogether novel plan. ‘The plain text is 
given, well printed, with many footnotes 
translating all words and phrases that might 
present any yey There is no argu- 
ment or plot of the play, nor any illustration 
of it; all other notes are absent; and we 
greatly fear that as an introduction to the 
incomparable Moli¢re the book will scarcely 
serve its purpose. 


Selections from Taine. By ¥. Storr. (Blackie. ) 


Mr. Srorr has done good service in these 
excellent Selections from Taine, made and in- 
troduced by M. Sarolea. The introduction, 
written with perhaps too much ornateness, 
amply justifies the choice. Taine will 
always meet with respect and sympathy in 


Kngland, were it only for his J/istory of 


English Literature; and his great work on 
the French Revolution is one of those monu- 
ments of historical research and philosoph 
which constitute a chief glory of rea | 
literature. The last five extracts on Public 
Education, Bacon, Shakespeare, Byron, and 
the Peoples of France and England com- 
pared, are perhaps the most interesting, but 
all are a worn Mr. Storr’s notes are 
short but to the point, and well fitted to 
stimulate the intelligence of boys. No 
better reading-book could be used with 
thoughtful pupils. 


X.de Maistre’s Voyage Autour dema Chambre. 
By G. Eugéne-Fasnacht. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

De Maisrre’s famous Voyage makes a wel- 

come addition to the admirable elementary 

series of Readers edited by M. Fasnacht 
and published by Messrs. Macmillan. The 
series is too well known to need recom- 
mendation, and the present volume is quite 
equal to its predecessors. The notes are 
full, but not too full; though chiefly gram- 
matical, with careful attention to idiom, 
they pen go pleasant literary parallels, 

French and English; and a copious vocabu- 

lary makes the little volume complete in 

itself, 


A. Theuriet’s LZ’ Abbé Daniel. By P. Desages. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


©. de Bernard’s L’Anneau d’ Argent. 
Louis Sers. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Stermann has already done very good 
educational work for Messrs. Macmillan, 
and the two pretty little volumes of his 
Advanced French Readers now before us 
deserve much praise. JZ’ Abbé Daniel, with 


By 


its pathetic story of love, generosity, and | 


renunciation, is a fine example of the short 
novel in which French writers excel. The 
Introduction gives a brief account of the 
author; in the Notes everything that might 
stop a somewhat advanced schoolboy is ex- 
plained; and most useful Appendices, for 
exercise in viva voce and written translation, 
founded on the text of the story, with a short 
chapter on Word-formation, close the book. 


L’ Anneau d’ Argent is, we think, even better . 


| tim, 


suited for a boy’s reading-book. The story 
is more stirring and adventurous, and the 
tragic end of the brave, simple, soldier- 
lover, dnd the way in which he was mourned, 
cannot fail to interest and delight every 
reader. The notes seem to be fuller than 
those to the companion volume. The drill 
founded on the text is equally thorough and 
varied, and the little appendix on word- 
formation—dealing with another chapter of 
French word-lore—is not less valuable. In 
the ‘“‘ Advanced ” readers space is gained by 
having no vocabulary. 


A. Dumas’ ‘“ Masque de Fer.” By R. L. 
A. du Pontet. (Edward Arnold.) 


Tue perennially fascinating story of the Jron 
Mask, a pendant to the equally mysterious 
Diamond Necklace, two dark tragedies of 
French history, told by the great Alexandre, 
must always be a favourite with boys. 
It was a happy thought of editor and 
publisher to bring it out. Here it all is, 
with the famous Three Musketeers moving 
through the maze of intri ue at the dazzling 
court of the Roi Soleil. The text, in large 
clear type, is a delight to the eye, as the 
story is to the mind. A few judicious notes, 
chiefly hints for idiomatic translation, close 
the book. We shall be glad to see more 
similar work in the series. 





LATIN AND GREEK. 
Exercises on Gradatim. By H. R. Heatley 
and A. Sloman. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 


Tuis new volume of Messrs. Longmans’ 
elementary Greek and Latin series is a 
capital addition to it. Following out the 
system so effective in language-teaching, it 
makes the well-known reading book, Grada- 
the mine from which a boy may 
extract material for an astonishingly varied 
series of graduated exercises in composition. 
There is no vocabulary, for the reason well 
stated in the preface. A large amount of 
time unintelligently wasted by boys is thus 
saved. The method is sound, the exercises 
are good, and the book altogether is most 
useful. 


Limen Latinum. Part I. By Dr. E. V. 
Arnold. (Edward Arnold.) 


Tuts book is meant for students of neglected 
education, and all the quantities are con- 
scientiously marked. The vowels have a 
Continental value ; but why Welsh should 
be invoked to exemplify it we do not know. 


A Primer of Latin Accidence. By W.Modlen 
and F, B. Jevons. (Rivingtons.) 


Tus manual corresponds to Messrs. Abbott’s 
and Mansfield’s Primer of Greek Grammar. 
Such a book, the collaborators proclaim, has 
long been wanted, and they have done the 
thing very well; but the division of sub- 
stantives into three declensions, parallel 
with the Greek, is a terrifying innovation. 
Dies, it seems, is to be regarded for the 
future as of the first, and gradus as of the 
third. Their Primer of Latin Grammar in- 
cludes, besides the above, a syntax of 
pathetic clarity. 








Higher Latin Prose. 
(Blackwood. ) 


Turis work contains capital “tips,” and 
eighty-five passages for continuous com- 
position. Mr. Auden is very modern in his 
orthography, as Juppiter, oboedio, adulescens, 
quom (for quum). 


By H. W. Auden. 


“ Erementary Cuassics,””—Cicero’s First 
Oration Against Catalina. Edited by G. H. 
Nall. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Natt’s serviceable introduction and 
notes are intended for the use of students 
not sufficiently advanced for Prof. Wilkins’s 
edition of the Four Orations, and are based 
principally upon those of Halm and Laub- 
mann. ‘The text is accompanied by that 
useful aid—a marginal analysis; the 
notes and vocabulary are ample enough to 
supply for the absence of a tutor. 


Tragedia Aschyli. Edited by Dr. Campbell. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


We cordially welcome Dr. Campbell’s 
Atschylus, the last contribution to the 
beautiful ‘‘ Parnassus Library of Greek and 
Latin Texts.” ‘For ‘monumental’ pur- 
poses,” he writes, in excuse for his accep- 
tance of occasional emendations of the 
notorious corruptions of the MSS., “the 
looped and windowed raggedness of tattered 
raiment and the dinginess of bruised 
armour is more suitable; but for actual 
wear a patched coat and a darned doublet 
may prove more acceptable.” 


UNSEENS. 


Cottections of “ Unseens” multiply fast. 
Here are five new ones. Two and a half are 
Latin, two and a half Greek : the two halves 
are united in Messrs. A. M. Cook’s and 
E. C. Marchant’s volume (Methuen). This 
collection of some four hundred passages is 
a valuable and interesting one. Prose and 
verse alternate throughout, and from their 
excursions into the byways of literature the 
compilers have brought back passages of 
literary merit out of the less read authors; 
nor have they disdained such modern names 
as Erasmus, More, and Bentley. Mr. 
H. W. Auden introduces his Greek Unseens, for 
the use of higher forms (Blackwood), and his 
volume of Jligher Latin Unseens (Black- 
wood), with a capital little essay on the art 
of translating ; it will be found a serviceable 
aid, not merely to ‘‘ diddling the examiners,” 
but to the development of a tolerable Eng- 
lish style: 169 passages Greek, 184 Latin. 
Greek Verse Unseens, selected and 
arranged by Mr. T. R. Mills (Blackwood) 
—143 passages--are primarily arranged 
with an eye to the requirements of the 
Scottish Leaving Certificate and University 
Preliminary Examinations. But we see no 
reason why the scholastic world at large 
should scruple to make use of them.—— 
Mr. Vaughan Wilkes’ Latin I/istorical Un- 
seens (Blackwood) are intended, in the first 
ylace, for army classes; they have more or 
_ of a military character. The feature 
of the book is the series of notes. 








[Several reviews of Educational Books are 
held over till next week. | 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 


A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 


A CrownEp QUEEN. By Sypney C. Grier. 


“Mr.” Grier once wrote a story called An Uncrowned King ; she 
has now done the logical thing and given us A Crowned Queen. 
Here is a taste: 

“*T say, Mr. Wright, was that true as they was all sayin’ in the 
servants’ all the night I come—about the Markiss ’avin’ been a 
king once, somewhere in furrin parts, I mean ?’ 

‘It’s as true as you're settin’ there,’ responded Wright, ‘that, 
seven year back or thereabouts, ’is lordship was as much a king as 
Queen Victoria is queen. . . . I was ’is Majesty’s—I mean ’is 
lordship’s—’ead groom then, so I ought to kvow.’ 

‘ You ain’t jokin’ ?’ asked the bewildered Robert. 

‘Jokin’? Look ’ere, my lad—you ’ave cool cheek enough for 
the job—you ask ’is lordship whether he wasn’t King of Thracia 
for three months, and if ’e didn’t sit on a throne and ’ave all 
the swells a-bowin’ down to ’im.’” (Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 
590 pp. 6s.) 


By Srrance Parus. 


“* Wanted, a Housekeeper; good wages to a competent woman, 
who must be well-bred and fit to manage a refined household ; 
apply in person.” She applied in person, and we observe that she 
was married not very long afterwards. (Andrew Melrose. 304 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 


Greyiina ToweErs. 


Another—yet another—of Mrs. Molesworth’s “stories for the 
young.” This one tells how a family of children went to live near 
Greyling Towers, and explored it, and heard tappings, and 
discovered a mystery of an underground passage—a familiar theme 
charmingly treated. (W.& R. Chambers. 279 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


By Fanny E. Newserry. 


By Mrs. Motesworrnu. 


By Brernarp Hamirron, 


A romance concerned with the search for truth? ‘What is 
truth? said jesting Pilate.” Mr. Hamilton does not jest: he 
examines and sifts, and his book begins with Ancient Egypt, and 
comprises the Franco-Prussian War. The author dedicates these 
“First Fruits” to his wife, the first fruits running to 496 pages of 
story; a preface, a note, an appendix, a glossary, and an essay 
on “The Christian Church in England at the Close of the 
Nineteenth Century.” (Hurst & Blackett. 523 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Licut ? 


REVIEWS. 





The Town Traveller. By George Gissing. 
(Methuen. ) 


Mr. Gisstna here pursues the vein of somewhat grim humour struck 
in his recent volume of short stories. Revolting—one can hardly 
wonder at it—from the remorseless delineation of sordid miseries, 
he pleases himself by painting, hardly less remorselessly, the 
lighter aspects of mind and manners discoverable in the divers 
strata of middle-class society which he knows so well. Mr. Gammon, 
in his public capacity an effective bagman, is here conceived as 
a human being : 


“* At forty years of age Gammon set off about his business with all the 
zest of a healthy boy. The knowledge he had gained, all practical, 
and so to speak for external application, could never become the burden 
of the philosopher; if he had any wisdom at all, it consisted in the lack 
of self-consciousness, the animal acceptance of whatever good the hour 
might bring. He and his bay cob were very much on the same footing ; 














granted but a method of communication, and they would have under- 
stood each other [What grammar, Mr. Gissing!]. Even so with Lis 
‘bow-wows,’ as he called them. He rose superior to horse and dog 
mainly in that one matter of desire for a certain kind of female com- 
panvionship ; and this strain of idealism, naturally enough, was the cause 
of almost the only discontent he ever knew.”’ 


Mr. Gissing’s is a good study of the temperament, the born fldneur, 
the natural epicurean, gentle at heart under the blatant manner of 
a middle-class man of the world, and prone to occupy himself with 
the cares of others out of pure all-pervading interest. And for foil 
you have the lady of Mr. Gammon’s affections, Polly Sparkes, 
programme-seller and receiver of tips at a minor theatre. Polly 
Sparkes, buxom, fresh-coloured, and smartly dressed, belongs to 
the conquering variety of our human species. With gross tastes 
and the makings of a termagant, she pursues the course of her 
amours with a single eye to her own victorious establishment 
among the comforts of life. You accept the relief for Gammon 
when she throws him over for the gentlemanly clerk of small 
intellect, Christopher Parish, who owes his success to a lucky 
five hundred and fifty pounds won in a “missing word” com- 
petition at the critical moment. 

In the relations of these three lie the merits of the book; these 
and in the incidental episodes of London life, which are the fruit 
of Mr. Gissing’s invariably brilliant and acute observation. His 
knowledge of the ways of life and speech of his puppets is really 
astounding. Thus, to Moggie, the slavey, Mrs. Bubb, the land- 
lady, ‘‘a slow, dull, sluggishly-mirthful woman of a common 
London type” : 


“* Never you mind Miss Sparkes: I’ll give her a talkin’ to when 
she comes down. What was it as Mr. Gammon wanted? Breakfast in 
bed ? And what else? I never see such a girl for forgetting !’ 

‘Well, didn’t I tell you as my ’ead had never closed at the top!’ 
urged Moggie in plaintive key. ‘ How can I ’elp myself?’ 

‘Here, take them letters up to him, and ask again; and if Miss 
Sparkes says anything, don’t give her no answer—see? Billy, fill the 
big kettle, and put it on before you go. Sally, you ain’t a-goin’ to 
school without brushin’ your ‘air? Do see after your sister, Janey, and 
don’t let her look such a slap-cabbage. Beetrice, stop that ’ollerin’ ; it 
fair mismerises me !’” 


‘*‘Slap-cabbage” is good. And here are the politesses of a chanco 
encounter on the top of a ’bus between Mr. Gammon and Miss 
Waghorn, a friend of Polly Sparkes : 


‘* With a marked display of interesting embarrassment, Miss Waghorn 
ee him to her companion, Mr. Nibby, who showed himself 
cordial, 

‘I’ve often heard talk of you, Mr. Gammon; glad to meet you, sir. 
I think it’s Berlin wools, isn’t it ?’ 

‘ Well, it was, sir, but it’s been fancy leather goods lately, and now 
it’s going to be something else. You are the Gillingwater burners, I 
believe, sir ?’ 

Mr. Nibby betrayed surprise. 

‘And may I ask you how you know that.’ 

‘Oh, I’ve a good memory for faces. I travelled with you on the 
oo not very long ago, and saw the name on some samples you 

‘ Now, that’s what I call smart observation, Carrie,’ said the Gilling- 
water burners, beaming upon Miss Waghorn. 

‘Oh, we all know that Mr. Gammon’s more than seven,’ replied the 
young lady with a throaty laugh, aud her joke was admirably received.” 


The Town Traveller certainly affords amusement, but we are not 
inclined to reckon it, as a whole, among Mr. Gissing’s conspicuous 
successes. The material sketched above is not sufficient for the 
scale of the book, and Mr. Gissing has eked it out with an intrigue. 
The double life of Lord Polperro, alias Mr. Clover, is apparently 
suggested by the theory of the claimant in a current cause célébre, 
but Mr. Gissing does not handle it in a fashion that is, to us at 
least, at all convincing. All this part of the story is very tedious, 
and although Mr. Gammon gets mixed up in it, it really does not 
throw very much light upon the man. 
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“7 Arms!” By Andrew Balfour. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. Batvour’s romance, By Stroke of Sword, added sensibly to the 
store of fighting fiction which has accumulated so swiftly during the 
past ten years. The narration was spirited and vigorous, and we were 
glad to welcome Mr. Balfour as a worthy recruit. In ‘Zo Arms /” 
his second book, he has made a great effort to repeat his success. 
Much the same ingredients are here, with a slightly different 
mixing; but the story has left us cold. The sense of artifice, of 
mechanism, is too apparent. Nor, had we never read By Stroke of 
Sword, do we think this new effort would have satisfied us, for the 
jlot is confused, and the political intrigue—the period is that of the 
Pattle of Dunblane and the Chevalier’s campaign—is not easily 
grasped. 

In the present case the historian is Allan Oliphant, chirurgeon, 
who in his old age, storm and stress being over, sets down in the 
approved fashion some of the incidents of his hot and lusty youth. 
They all do it, these old men, The early chapters show how Allan’s 
father, who was, of course, reserved and stern, cast him adrift, and 
how Allan was of singular strength and skilled with the sword, and 
how Mistress Dorothy Wayward filled his thoughts. And then the 
adventures begin. In their way they are interesting, although 
familiar. They include body-snatching and encounters with a 
Government spy, and Jacobite plots and plenty of sword-drawing 
and pistolling, and in the end Dorothy Wayward becomes Dorothy 
Oliphant. 

Mr. Balfour's manner is straightforward, but copious. 


Thus: 


“Ina moment I pushed the table against him with all my force, 
darted up, bent double, and ran across the room. 

There was a click, a curse. The pistol had missed fire. 

I threw open the door and sprang outside in case he should let fly at 
me again, and before I could cry out, or see anything, or think at all, a 
cloak was thrown over my head, made fast about my neck, and I was 
bundled down the stairs, gripped on either side with a powerful grasp. I 
tried to speak, to utter a protest, but my voice was muffled, and 1 was 
dragged along, while so surprised was I by this new occurrence that I 
scarce resisted, I could only surmise that Solid’s ruftians had in some 
way escaped or been set free, and that they had returned before my 
henchmen. 

But I was very soon convinced that this was not the case, for though 
I could not make myself heard I could catch what others said, and as we 
halted there came footsteps, and then a gruff voice swearing at the cold. 

‘Hae ye gotten the deevil?’ it went on. ‘Ay, but ye’ve been gey 
quick aboot it. Weel, weel, what'll the Duke dae wi’ him ?’ 

I did not hear the answer, but there was a coarse laugh, and then the 
gruff voice spoke again. 

‘Richt ye are, and pray the Lord a’ these rebels gang the same 
way, for it was ane o’ the rascals gied me the prog whilk put me tae ma 
bed for mony a day; a one leggit vagabond he was.’ 

From this I guessed I was at the West Port, and that once outside the 
town I should be lost, though what the Duke might want with me I 
could not conceive. I took a long breath of what air there was among 
the cloak folds, and then suddenly wrenched myself free. With one 
hand I struck out violently in all directions, with the other I tore at the 
neck fastenings; but ere I could get quit of my mufflings, the whole 
three of them leapt upon me, and I was borne down under their weight, 
turned on my face, and had my hands lashed behind me. 

‘ Curse the fellow!’ growled a strange voice, ‘ he has ta’en the skin 
frae aff ma shin banes.’ 

‘Let me hae a kick at him for auld lang syne,’ said the gatekeeper. 

‘ Kick awa’ and welcome,’ answered one of the others, who was busy 
tying me up, and the brute drove his heavy boot into my ribs till I gasped 
for breath and well nigh shouted with the pain,” 


The best thing in the book is the personage known as Pittendreigh 
the Godless, an “ original” of parts. It is because Mr. Balfour has 
an eye for quaint character that we deplore his subsidence into the 
easy groove of repeating himself rather than taxing his brains to 
the full. 

~ * * . 
Caleb West: Master Diver. By ¥. Hopkinson Smith. 
(Constable & Co.) 


One seems to see the evolution of this story very plainly. The 
author is a cultured, amiable gentleman, with literary tastes and 
some skill, ‘Let me see, what shall my novel be about?” he 
asked himself. ‘Technical fiction is popular. Kipling’s Captains 
Courageous pleased people a good deat I'll be technical too. 
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Lighthouse building hasn’t been done. I'll dothat. A description 
of how foundation-stones are laid under the water should go well. 
And for human interest, we'll give the diver a young wife who 
shall elope with one of the workmen, and the chief engineer shall 
have artistic tastes and be loved by a New York Society woman.” 
And it was done, and the result is an agreeable and utterly 
unimportant story, and we hope that the author does not talk about 
the inevitableness of his art. 
Here is a passage : 


‘“‘ These breathing spells rest the lungs of a diver and lighten his work. 
Being at rest he can manage his dress the better, inflating it so that he 
is able to get his air with greater ease and regularity. The relief is 
sometimes so soothing that in long waits the droning of the air-valve 
will lull the diver into a sleep, from which he is suddenly awakened by 
a quick _ on his wrist. Many divers, while waiting for the move- 
ments of those above, play with the fish, watch the crabs, or rake over 
the gravel in search of the thousand and one things that are lost over- 
board, and that everybody hopes to find on the bottom of the sea. 

Caleb did none of these things. He was too expert a diver to allow 
himself to go to sleep, and he had too much to think about to play with 
the fish. He sat quietly awaiting his call, his thoughts on the day of the 
week, and how long it would be before Saturday night came again, and 
whether, when he left that morning, he had arranged everything for the 
little wife, so that she would be comfortable until his return. Once a 
lobster moved slowly up and ee his red fingers with its claw, 
thinking them some tid-bit previously unknown. (The dress terminates 
at the wrist with a water-proof and air-tight band, leaving the hands 
bare.) At another time two tom-cods came sailing past, side by side, 
flapped their tails on his helmet, and scampered off. But Caleb, sitting 
comfortably on his sofa-cushion of seaweed thirty feet under water, paid 
little heed to outside things. His eyes only saw a tossing apron and a 
trim little figure on a cabin porch, as she waved him a last good-bye.” 


According to the New York Bookman’s cables, Caleb West is very 
popular all over America. It is a pleasant story enough, and people 
might do much worse than read it, but it is machine made from 
first page to last. It is not fit to be mentioned in the same week 
with Mr. Smith’s earlier work, Colonel Carter of Cartersville. That 


had character. 
7. e @ 


The Voyage of the * Pulo Way.” By W. Carlton Dawe. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


So long as Mr. Dawe can help it the tradition of infamy on the high 
seas shall not die. His Captain Castle was sufficiently lurid, but 
the present work goes beyond even that. Here, once again, is the 
rascally skipper defying God and man, blaspheming and drinking. 
Macshiel is the name the new incarnation bears. Here, again, is 
the ruffian first mate, now called Murrell, with a desperate crew at 
the back of him. Add to these a giant gunner named Gupp, and a 
Portuguese engineer of equal wickedness, and we attain what the 
Newgate Calendar calls the “acme of moral turpitude,” The 
only foils are the passenger who tells the story, the second mate, 
and a young woman (whom they both call “ sister”) who was 
rescued from the ocean, The second mate, by the way, calls her 
also “Our Lady of the Sea,” which is a new form of speech with 
second mates. The story tells how the Pulo Way, on leaving Hong 
Kong, turned pirate, and after relieving the Chung Tong of fifty 
thousand sovereigns, sunk her; and how the passenger and the 
second mate took possession of the wheel house, and from that 
stronghold won back the ship through streams of blood. The 
formula for such a work is a simple one, and Mr. Dawe has to some 
extent mastered it. This is the kind of thing : 


‘There had been silence below for some minutes, when suddenly the 
babel of voices reached us again. It seemed as though each man was 
shouting at the top of his voice, trying to shout down the fellow next to 
him, and presently in the midst of it all a shot was fired. 

Hayling looked at me and smiled grimly. 

‘A row?’ 

‘Rather,’ said he. ‘There’ll be some fun if the brutes will only row 
enough. Just pull your window to alittle. We shall have them up on 
deck in a minute.’ 

I did as I was bidden, and also completed a hurried examination of 
my revolver, when the captain ages out through the deckhouse, 
his hair flying wildly, his face fearfully pale and emaciated. Reeling to 
the side and clutching one of the stanchions for support, he swung 
round and fired into the companion several shots in rapid succession. 
Then, without looking round, he darted away forward, and after him 
came the mate, a knife in his hand, his flabby face almost purple with 
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rage. Seeing which way Macshiel had gone, Murrell immediately gave 
chase, while a moment or two after Diez and Gupp staggered up to see 
the fun.” 


The book has several fashion-plate illustrations in which it is 
impossible to believe. 


* * * -_ 


Wives in Exile. By William Sharp. 
(Grant Richards. ) 


Mr. Suarr is a versatile and accomplished gentleman. His latest 
venture is really a very pretty bit of comedy. ‘Two beautiful Irish 
women—Leonora Wester, the blonde, and Honor Adair, the 
brunette—are piqued by the desire of their husbands for a little 
bachelor trip to London. In revenge they charter a sailing yacht, 
man her with women, and set sail from Dublin for a cruise on the 
west coast of Scotland. Mr. Sharp does the thing with a light 
touch, and the humours of the crew, especially the joint first 
officers, Mrs. Moriarty, the cook, and Miss MacFee, the 
stewardess, are excellent. The only male thing aboard is a cat, 
which is unfortunately drowned in a smart gale. 


‘« They had come through their first storm well. Not a spar lost, not 
a sail rent, only some fur scattered, and the soul of Mephisto let loose 
into the universe. Unfortunately the approach to Arran was veiled by 
driving mist. Honor and Leonora, standing arm in arm close to the 
taffrail, could hear the surge of the waves beating against the rocks; 
but they could see nothing of the mountains which rose majestically out 
of the sea. Once, as the dense vapours swept up from Brodrick Bay, 
they caught a momentary glimpse of Goatfell towering above the village 
of Brodrick; but in a few seconds the scene was again one blur of 
driving rain and mist and sea-foam. That glimpse, however, had filled 
them with an intense nostalgia for the Jand. Oh, comfortable cottages 
with red, warm hearths and kettles of boiling water, and teapots filled 
with that luxury at present unattainable; and oh, above all, for floors 
that did not give way and move about with maddening uncertainty ! ” 

The end of the story is dramatic. The runaway ladies’ husbands 
pursue them, and the two boats, the Belle Aurore and the Sea 
Hawk, run ashore together on the Giant’s Causeway. But Honor 
and Leonora have their wits about them, and make their peace by 
opportunely assisting to save their husbands. It is all very good 
reading for a summer afternoon, but Mr. Sharp should not make 
his Irish crew drop their initial ‘‘h’s.” Surely that is not a 
Celtic failing. 


CHRONICLES OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL AUTHOR. 


From an article which appears under the above title in the 
current Lippincott’s we take the following extracts, in which the 
struggles of a beginner in literature are pictured with mournful 
fidelity to fact : 


I began my apprenticeship early and can remember my first novel, 
begun at the age of eleven. Its writing caused an epidemic of 
authorship among those of my friends to whom I confided my 
secret. In the exuberance of delight one pronounced it exactly 
like a “ grown-up novel,” and proceeded to do likewise immediately, 
My subject was a classic one, and the work was to be a romance on 
the general plan of Walter Scott’s. Alas, it was never given to the 
world! My next venture was a fairy story; it was begun one 
summer, and finished in about eight months, most of the time 
while I was away at school. The length of this effort was over two 
thousand words, if I remember rightly, and it was promptly sub- 
mitted to the editor of a then popular juvenile magazine. With 
eager expectation I looked for the letter containing a cheque for a 
large amount in payment. One evening a friend who was in the 
secret radiantly held out to me, as I entered the school-room, a 
letter bearing the name of the magazine to which I had submitted 
the story, I snatched it and rushed upstairs to my room followed 
by my friend. The envelope was small, and the enclosure was 
certainly not my MS. ; it therefore was surely an acceptance. I tore 
open the letter; I looked ; I cooled off instantly. There were barely 
two lines, acknowledging the receipt of the MS. and promising prompt 
examination and decision. This was a considerable fall from my 
first joy, and I began to feel doubtful of the result. But that 


feeling was soon replaced by exultation at the thought of being a| 





real author at last, and I straightway mailed the editor’s note to my 
enthusiastic co-worker at home. His answer infused new ardour 
into my breast, and caused it to swell with pride. He was awe- 
struck at the thought of my having gained access to that mystery 
of mysteries, an editor’s sanctum, and in the overflowing impetuosity 
of youth urged me to telegraph him at his expense if my story was 
“excepted.” I nobly resolved to thwart him by prepaying the 
charges. I even framed the words of the despatch. It should 
read, ‘‘ Accepted: two hundred and fifty dollars.” That was the 
sum I thought would be about right. In moments of despondency 
I feared it might be somewhat less, but I held to the larger amount 
as my due. Alas for the vanity of human wishes! My cherished 
hopes were soon to be rudely dashed. In the mail one morning 
came a long envelope containing the MS. of my story. No 
word accompanied it, and none was needed. I knew full well that 
my article was rejected, and I was for atime inconsolable. But 
hope was a pretty regular inhabitant of my breast, and I had soon 
sent off my article to another magazine. It came back. . -" 

The next year I joined some of my schoolfellows in establishing 
an amateur periodical. At last, good or bad, I had a chance to 
publish my articles. Myself the arbiter of fate, I was about to rise 
independent of the hampering decision of an editor, by becoming 
myself an editor. Those halcyon days were sweet but short, and 
were followed by a cessation of industry. 

The revival from this idleness was so long after that I may regard 
itas a part of the present. I began it with a love-story—but not a 
common love-story. Oh, by no means! This was an exceedingly 
uncommon love-story in that it had a point—a real, good, tangible 
point, that made the love-business reasonable and enlivened the 
whole. I made a rather lengthy affair of this tale; at least, it was 
of quite respectable size, and longer than any previous effort. The 
advice of one who had grown old in the ranks of authors led me to 
write upen a methodical system: so many words to a page, so 
many pages daily, and no cessation in the regular work of composi- 
tion. What had once taken me six months now occupied only a 
week, and I found in my mood less disinclination for work. I 
built great hopes on that first love-story. I thought it would be 
immediately accepted and published, regardless of the class of 
magazine to which I sent it. In the pride of my heart I spread 
out the whole MS. ona large table, and gloated over the number of 
pages, the regularity of the writing, and the business-like appear- 
ance of the whole. I wrote a well-conceived note to the editors ; 
I cleverly introduced an unobtrusive hope of its acceptance; I 
enclosed stamps for return postage, feeling sure that these last 
would not be needed. I mailed the package, and sat down to 
await developments. It was a pleasant time, that interval of 
cloud-building and dreaming of dreams. I had full confidence of 
success; I was sure that this was the beginning of fame and pros- 
perity, and spent much time in planning fresh ventures which 
should serve to extend my fame and bring a golden harvest. It 
may seem superfluous to say that I was destined to disappointment. 
My MS. was returned with one of those nice little notes whose 
appearance I have become so familiar with; for am I not an un- 
successful author ? 


But paper and ink and pens are cheap, more’s the pity, and I 
went at it again, nothing daunted. About this time I wrote a 
nondescript sketch of something or other, and sent it off with but 
little hopes of success. I called it the ‘‘ Ugly Duckling,” though 
not because it could ever become a swan. In truth I was heartily 
ashamed of it, and it proved very troublesome by being sent to 
publishers to whom I would rather have submitted better work. 
The magazine of which 1 had the greatest hopes, and whose 
standing was among the highest, never saw this venture; its 
reader was examining another article of mine just then. I started 
at the next place and sent the “Ugly Duckling” around the 
circuit travelled so thoroughly by all the children of my fancy. 


Eureka! The “Ugly Duckling” has been accepted, mirabile dictu. 
And the price—oh, the price! It is too large to mention. Those 
admirable publishers have said a whole page of good things about 
the ‘“‘ Ugly Duckling,”’ and want more of the same brood. They shall 
have them: I will not thwart them: they shall have them. And, 
by the way, I might as well finish that novel. Yes, and that 
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memorandum-book, filled with hints hitherto undeveloped, I ll have 
that out, too. Yes, the path of success is open before me: I have 
at last done something. I’ll—but stay: not so fast. Here I am 
branching out into an agony of castle-building. Castle-building is 
all right, but not here. These rose-coloured dreams are becoming 
my position, but not on this paper. For I have at last achieved 
success, and at present it looms up, in the nearness of its coming, 
very large indeed for its foundations. Even should it be all the 
success I ever have, it is none the less success. I am no longer ar 
unsuccessful author ! 


A CRICKET POET, 


A new poet is always to be welcomed. The later discovery of one 
has been made by the Chronicle, the gentleman being Mr. Albert 
Craig, the balladmonger of the Oval. He does not, however, use 
the term “ poet” himself, modesty preferring “ rhymester”; but 
there is no need to be nice about such distinctions. To the man 
in the ring, Mr. Craig is as good a poet as one wants in ordinary 
life. Mr. Craig is also a wit. Says the writer in the Chronicle : 


Moving day after day, during the cricket season, amid similar 
surroundings, and with one _ of interest always to the front, 
Mr. Craig can hardly be expected never to repeat himself, and, indeed, 
there are certain pleasantries that may be regarded as his ‘‘ proper- 
ties,” familiar preliminaries with which he is accustomed to open 
intercourse with his friends the spectators. Repetition does not stale 
them, and they are delivered with such an air of being impromptu 
utterances, elicited by the humour of the moment and the excep- 
tional combination of people among which he suddenly finds himself, 
that we can very easily believe we have not heard them before. He 
is always “proud to come amongst us,” as though for the first 
time. Also, the particular group of spectators in which he may be 
at the moment is always assumed to be the very centre of intellect and 
culture, the Athens of the Assembly. ‘‘ Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
may I give you any more copies of these verses before I go among 
the masses.” If he finds a section of his audience that notably 
appreciates his humour, he will very likely say, ‘‘ It does me good, 
ladios and gentlemen, to come among aes ay who can see a joke the 
same day that it’s cracked.” Indeed, culture, intelligence, high social 
status, are attributes which he will not for a moment allow to be 
denied to the ring of spectators, among whom he is “proud to 
come.”’ Should anyone say to him, “ There’s a fine crowd here 
to-day, Craig,” he will probably reply, 4 Ja Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ Pardon 
me, sir; this is not a crowd. It is a large assembly of intellectual, 
cultured, and leisured people; gentlemen who have made their 
money, and are living on the interest of it.” 

But it must not be supposed, although there are some few stock 
sayings with which we grow familiar, that he is destitute of ready 
wit. Quite the contrary. He is never at a loss; and those who can 
claim a victory from him in a bout of repartee must be few indeed. 
Even more wonderful than his ready wit is his imperturbable good 
humour, and his quick tongue is never betrayed into a lapse from 
good taste and courtesy. Moreover, he never opens a bout himself 
with any member of the ‘‘ cultured and intellectual assembly.” He 
is there and will, if necessary, meet all challengers. Try a round 
with him—you will probably get a fall, but there will be no unfair 
blow. Indeed, there will hardly seem to be a blow at all, so kindl 
is his humour. To a stranger who sang out to him at the Oval, 
‘Why aren’t you at Cheltenham to-day, Craig?’ he immediately 
replied, ‘I didn’t go, sir, because I thought you would be here.” 
But should there be on the other side an offence against good taste 
he will deal out to it at once a just measure of revenge. This is a 
case in which he made “ the punishment fit the crime ” with absolute 
acouracy. ‘‘ Well, Oraig, have you served six months lately ?” 
“No, sir, [ have not; but, all the same, I can sympathise with 

rou.” 

Like all true humorists, Mr. Craig blends his humour happily 
with truth and seriousness; and his ready and witty tongue has 
often done yeoman service in the great cause of ‘fair play all 
round,” which we English profess to love, yet occasionally desert. 
He may not have a speaking acquaintance with the maxim of 
Horace, but he practises the precept to perfection, and no one 
knows better the potency of humour in many a crisis where 
directly serious remonstrance might be unavailing. Not that he 





never speaks seriously ; on the contrary, this man, whom 
personally it is impossible to ruffle, often blazes out in anger 
on behalf of some individual other than himself, or on behalf 
of some cause which he has at heart. The other day, during 
the Middlesex and Surrey match, when an ignorant section of 
the onlookers jeered at Mr. Key for “stonewalling,” when stone- 
walling was the game, when runs were of no consequence, and 
wickets had to be kept up, Mr. Craig turned upon them and gave 
them his opinion of their proceedings in language free from all 
suspicion of humour, and sufficiently plain and forcible to carry 
straight home to its mark. Some years ago, when a crowd at 
Lord’s chaffed him on the subject of the failure, in both innings, 
of one of his favourite Surrey batsmen, he drew himself up, and 
addressed to them a solemn and sententious rebuke in language 
that recalls once more the style of the great doctor to whom I have 
compared him. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ Maurice Read’s reputa- 
tion was not made in a day; it cannot be lost in a day.” 





THE CHILDS GUIDE TO LITERATURE. 


Q. What is humour? 

A. Whatever you think funny. 

Q. Not what the writer thinks funny ? 
A, No, not necessarily. 

Q. But is Mark Twain humorous ? 

A, If you think so. 

Q. Not otherwise ? 

A, No. 

Q. Then it depends on the reader ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. In that case reviews of humorous books are useless ? 

A, Quite, except to those readers of the reviews who know the 
reviewers. 

(. But does any one know reviewers ? 

. Oh, yes. 

Well? 

. Well enough to lend them money. 

. What are they like? 

. Oh, like very ordinary people. 

Is Jerome K. Jerome funny ? 

. His name is. 

But his work ? 

. I have found it so. 

In his new book ? 

. Less in his iater books, perhaps, than his early ones, 

. At home, I suppose, he always cries ? 

. Why do you think so ? 

Because we are always told that funny men have secret 
sorrows gnawing at the heart, a tear beneath the smile, and so on. 

A, That applies, I think, only to pantomime clowns. It is the 
funny writers’ disappointed readers who weep. 

@. Then you don’t think Mr. Jerome a sad man ? 

A, No. I should say that he laughs a good deal—at the reviews 
of his work. 

Q. If reviews can make a professional humorist laugh, mightn’t 
it be better to publish the reviews and suppress the book ? 

A, Sometimes. 

Q. It says in the Pall Mall Magazine that Mark Twain is really 
very serious. It says he reads Browning for pleasure, and walks 
twenty miles to hear Wagner played. 

A, Well, there’s nothing in that. A humorist must sometimes 
do something that isn’t funny, just as a grave man occasionally 
smiles. 

Q. Then you don’t think Mark Twain means to revise the 
Prayer-Book ? 

A, No. 

Q. I’m glad of that. It is terrible to think of jolly people 
growing earnest. Who do you yourself think the most amusing 
man now before the public ? 

A, Mr. Hooley. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





O what extent are “open secrets’”’ to 
influence conduct? Weask because it 
has been suggested in twoor three places that, 
it being an open secret that Mr. Meredith has 
written a novel called Zhe Journalist, Mr. 
Keary ought not to have given that title to 
the new story from his pen that has just 
been published. This seems to us rather 
hard judgment on Mr. Keary. It must 
be difficult enough nowadays not to clash 
with the titles of published books. If 
books in MS. are also to be taken into 
consideration, the lot of the author will, 
indeed, be pitiable. He will have to 
imitate the musician, and label his works 
“Op. 1,” “ Op. 2,” and so forth. 





Mx. Merepirn’s reason for withholding 
his novel of journalism from the world is a 
desire to give no offence. The work contains 
portraits of men still living, and the author 
characteristically would not run the risk of 
paining them. 





Lieut. Roserr E. Peary’s book, Worth- 
ward over the Great Ice, is out at last, and 
the two volumes weigh half a stone. We 
suppose that the publishers wish to give 
Lieut. Peary’s readers a taste of the labour 
and hardships which are involved in ex- 
ploration and pioneer travel. There is a 
picture on p. 490 of a naked Eskimo raising 
a boulder above his head, ‘showing male 
manag sage Lieut. Peary’s critics will all 
iave to show their physique if they are to 
do justice to his volumes. 





Mr. Epmunp Gossg has been taking up 
the cudgels in the Chronicle on behalf of his 
friend M. Marcel Prévost. The Chronicle 
recently made some fun of the circumstance 





Lang figured as Arthur Lang, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse as Edmond Gosse, and Mr. Saints- 
bury was deprived of his ‘‘t.” The validity 
of M. Prévost’s criticism was not impaired 
by these slips, but they were, perhaps, 
justifiable cause for merriment. Says Mr. 
Gosse, in defence: ‘‘He [M. Prévost} asks 
me to tell you that the article which has 
been so frequently quoted, and from which 
he almost despairs ever to escape, was 
written very hurriedly, in a bad hand- 
writing, and was never seen by himself in 
proof.” 





‘«M. Marcet Privosr begs, too [ Mr. Gosse 
adds}, that you will sympathise with him 
in the very odd circumstance that this one 

articular article, out of a multitude, should 
just be the one to be quoted and requoted 
in apparently endless reverberation. He 
knows (and here it is I who speak and not 
he) this country and its language with an 
astonishing precision ; he is, perhaps, of the 
leading Frenchmen of letters, the one—with 
M. Bourget—who knows us best, and it is a 
real misfortune for him to be supposed, on 
the credit of an unlucky string of misprints, 
not to know us at all.” 





So far so good. But there were two odd 
circumstances connected with this letter. One 
was that Mr. Gosse called his friend M. 
‘* Parcel” Prévost, which, in such a letter, 
was an unpardonable misprint, turning an 
eminent French critic into something very 
like the Parcel Post. The other was the 
Chronicle’s comment on Mr. Gosse’s phrase : 
‘‘He|M. Prévost] thinks that these poor 
partridges of his should be hunted no longer 
on the mountains.” Mr. Gosse, said the 
Chronicle, ** will excuse us for saying, by the 
way, that nobody from this office hunts 
partridges upon mountains. This is evi- 
dently a French view of English sport.” 
But is it so? In many countries of the 
earth—at the Cape, for example—partridges 
are hunted nowhere else. 





Me. Harry Quicrer will start in business 
as a publisher of fine art works in November 
next. The aim of the late editor of the 
Universal Review is to produce only work of 
high literary and artistic quality, and to 
give to the printed book the same unity in 
printing, binding, decoration, and design 
which the Kelmscott Press, under the late 
William Morris, succeeded in achieving. 
Mr. Quilter will, however, endeavour to 
bring out books less exclusively medisval 
in their general form and illustration, and 
less restricted in subject—his aim being to 
yroduce works of art which can be welcomed 
by all lovers of beautiful books, and not 
only by those in sympathy with one special 
and very limited though very fascinating 
kind of art. He will attempt also to do 
this at such prices that the books will be 
within the reach of any person of moderate 
income. 





As the Gadshill Edition of Dickens, which 
Mr. Lang has been editing, is passing into 
its last stage, news of two forthcomin 


that in an article on English literature by | editions reaches us. One, to be publish 
this distinguished French critic Mr. Andrew ' by Messrs. Methuen, will have introductions 








by Mr. George Gissing, whose recent stud 
of the art of Dickens should excite mu 

interest in his new criticisms. The other 
edition is to proceed from the house of Dent. 





Ir it is true that long novels are more 
desired by readers than short, and that 
no subject is so attractive as religion, then 
there should be a large measure of popu- 
larity in store for Zhe Light? by Mr. 
Bernard Hamilton, which Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett have just published. At a moder- 
ate computation the story consists of 
225,000 words; but some of the matter 
being controversial rather than romantic 
the author has kindly supplied to those 
readers who reme d a story above polemics 
advice as to skipping. This is a new and 
thoughtful plan. 





Concerntna the request of our corre- 
spondent “ Laid by the Heels,” the following 
books for an invalid are recommended by 
Mr. M.A. Phelps: Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford, 
Mrs. Ritchie’s Zhe Old Chelsea Bun House, 
Haliburton’s The Sayings and Doings of Sam 
Slick the Clockmaker, Stebbing’s Inches of 
Thought for Spare Moments, and the Ingoldsby 
Legends. But is not Inches of Thought (we 
do not know the book) rather too suggestive 
of dying by inches ? 





Cottxcrors who may be offered letters, 
MSS., &c., purporting to have been written 
by the Scottish National poet, will do well 
in their own interests to investigate with 
especial care the previous history of these, 
and to make certain of their authenticity. 
The extraordinary revelations of a few years 
ago as to the wholesale manufacture in 
Edinburgh of Burns and other MSS. (but 
especially Burns) by a clever rogue known 
as ‘Antique Smith” can scarcely have 
been forgotten yet. The number of persons 
imposed upon by the fabrications of this 
lawyer’s clerk was marvellous. In some 
respects ‘‘ Antique Smith” fairly outrivalled 
ead, the forger of Shakespeare MSS. 
Eventually his fruitful career was stopped 
by a conviction for fraud, followed by a 
residence in prison for nine months. Some 
of his forgeries were destroyed, others were 
stamped in such a way as to render futile 
any attempt to pass them off as genuine. 
But there were others, again, which were 
not so dealt with, and some of these have 
been lately offered for sale in Glasgow. 
They were detected, but were very skilfully 
executed. 





Mr. Hatt Caring, it is said, may, in the 
manner of publication of his new book, hark 
back to the methods of the middle of 
the century, and issue it in shilling 
pea The experiment will, at any rate, 

e an interesting one to watch, and if any 
author could make a success of it, it should 
be Mr. Caine. Butit is a question if people 
can now wait a month for the next step in 
an exciting tale. We are less leisurely, and 
there are more stories, than in the forties 
and fifties. Serials in magazines are dif- 


ferent: it is possible to play with the other 


articles after the novel is read, and thus 
gently decline from impatience. But just a 
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monthly instalment of hectic fiction ?—we 
doubt it. 





Arroros of monthly parts, the first of 
Mr. John Murray’s copyright books which 
Messrs. George Newnes, Limited, are pro- 
posing to issue in this form will be Du 
Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight Sun, That 
work will begin in the autumn. Mean- 
while, another firm is entering the field 
with a cheap edition of a well-known 
work of travel and adventure. Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. send us in sixpenny 
form a translation of Father Joseph 
Ohrwalder’s Zen Years’ Captivity in the 
Mahdi’s Camp, 1882-1892, which is just now 
of peculiar interest. The print is not as 
clear as it should be, but is better than that 
of A Daughter of Heth, alluded to elsewhere. 





Tne latest item of Stevensoniana is Mr. 
Bowden’s announcement of a volume to be 
entitled Great Souls at Prayer. In this 
work, which will be a collection of prayers 
written by divines and laymen, R. L. 
Stevenson will be represented. At the same 
time Messrs. Chatto & Windus announce as 
nearly ready the Stevenson Reader, which Mr. 
Lloyd Osbourne has edited. 


Mr. Crockerr’s popularity seems to be 
still increasing. According to the Bookman, 
his story, Z7'he Red Axe, which has been 
appearing in the Graphic, has led to fresh 
demands on the author from enterprising 
editors. It will be published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co., who have secured four 
of Mr. Crockett’s books. It was in January 
next, according to recent arrangements, that 
Mr. Crockett was to have three serial stories 
running simultaneously: in the Windsor 
Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, and the 
Christian World. It is possible, however, 
that the publication in the Cornhill Magazine 
will be postponed. Meanwhile a serial of 
Mr. Crockett’s is running in the Pall Mail 
Magazine. 





Tuere are dialect poems that owe every- 
thing to the lialect in which they are 
written, and there are dialect poems that, 
translated into ordinary English, would still 
have charm. A very good specimen of the 
former class is the little hymn contributed 
to the current Century by Mr. Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, the negro poet. Here are two 
stanzas : 


**O li’ lamb out in de col’, 
De Mastah call you to de fol’, 
Ol’? lamb! 
He hyeah you blestin’ on de hill, 
Come hyeah an’ keep yo’ mou’nin’ still, 
Ol’) lamb! 


De Mastah sen’ de Shepud fo’f ; 

He wandah souf, He wandah no’f, 
Ol’! lamb! 

He wandah eas’, He wandah wes’ ; 

De win’ a-wrenchin’ at His breas’, 
Ol’! lamb!” 


As they stand, they are pretty enough: the 
author gets his effect. Re-write them in 
correct spelling, and they are as bald as 
anything can be. 





Messrs. RovriepGE are making a spirited 
experiment in reissuing an edition of the 
romanées of the late James Grant. Since 
that novelist died in 1887, war has ceased to 
occupy the prominent place in the pages of 
fiction that once it did. There has been of 
late book-fighting enough, it is true, but little 
war. The fighting has been irregular, 
personal, an incident of adventure or 
romance, not organised and in line. James 
Grant was a military novelist before any- 
thing. His Romance of War, his first and 
perhaps most popular work, published in 
1846, describes the prowess of the Gordon 
Highlanders in the Peninsula. The Aide- 
de-Camp, which is the first volume in the 
new edition, appeared in 1848, and deals 
with the campaign against Joseph Buona- 
parte in 1806; in Jarry Ogilvie the capture 
and sack of Dunbar are described; in 
Laura Everingham we find the 93rd Suther- 
land Highlanders in the Crimea; and so 
on. Grant was the son of a soldier, and 
himself, for a short period, an ensign in the 
62nd Wiltshire Regiment. Subsequently 
he tried architecture, but in the forties 
settled down to literature, and remained a 
busy novelist till the end. His works are 
conspicuous for their technical accuracy, 
and they have a good infusion of some- 
what old-fashioned, bué quite agreeable, 
spirit. We should like to know that this 
new edition becomes popular. 


WE are always glad to welcome cheap 
editions of good books when they are weil 
and thoughtfully prepared. But the first 
duty of a cheap edition is that it should be 
readable, and this, except under most 
favourable circumstances of light and eye- 
sight, the new sixpenny reissue of Mr. 
Black’s novels, which Messrs. Sampson Low 
& Co. are now producing, isnot. A Princess 
of Thule lies before us, but we should hesitate 
to take it into a train. Not only is the 
type too small, but the ink is faint, and the 
paper unlovely. 


A conrripuTor to a recent Speaker, apropos 
of the courtesy of illustrious persons, printed 
three letters to a young author from Russell 
Lowell, Robert Browning, and Mr.Gladstone. 
Lowell’s note was merely courteous, and 
said nothing, but here is a passage from 
Browning’s which shows that he could both 
split the infinitive and use so vile a word as 
 desiderate ”’ : 


‘*T have now gone through the whole of the 
poems submitted to my criticism— whatever 
that may be worth. I like much the just 
thought and direct expression: so far—so 
good: I wish there were a more decided 
originality—you will permit me to honestly 
say. Were the themes and treatment as new 
as they are true, your success would be decided. 
At all events, you begin the right way: you 
are therefore little likely to suppose that I 
desiderate any affectation whether of matter 
or of manner, only something we have not got 
already. And every experience must have a 


novelty of its own laid away under—or one | 


day to be added to--what is the common 
stock.” 


The date of the letter is 1876. 





Mr. GrapstonE, writing in 1878 on the 
subject of anonymous journalism, said : 
“T do not say that the intellectual and 
moral dangers of anonymous writing may 
not be neutralised. For that purpose J 
would suggest: (1) that it should be tem. 
porary ; (2) that it should not be exclusively 
pursued ; (3) that it should be with the 
constant endeavour to write as if in the eye 
of man; (4) I cannot omit adding the best 
preservative, namely, always to write as 
actually in the eye of God.” 





Tue Morning has now become the London 
Morning, with Mr. David Christie Murray as 
editor. Mr. Murray is an old journalist, but 
not quite so old as the Newspaper Owner 
and Manager suggests. That organ states 
that he began his journalistic career on the 
Birmingham Morning News in 1823, or, in 
other words, twenty-four years before he was 
born. In the re-organised London Morning 
daily articles " Mr. Murray on subjects of 
importance will have a prominent place. 
The first of these deals with ‘ Personal 
Journalism.” Mr. Murray desires to see 
signatures in newspapers. With all good 
wishes for the success of the London Morning, 
we must state that it is our desire to see 
nothing of the kind. 





Boun’s Library has just been enriched by 
a new edition of Burton’s Personal Narrative 
of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meceah, 
The reprint has been made from the 
Memorial Edition, the copyright of which 
has been acquired by Messrs. Bell & Sons, 
and in the preparation of the text the 
author’s copies of the four previous editions 
were collated and new MS. notes incor- 
porated. The present edition was edited by 
Lady Burton, and it has a preface by Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole. As frontispiece is a 
coloured portrait of Burton, very sinister, 
in his pilgrim’s garb. 


Miss Hay, the daughter of Mr. John 
Hay, our last American Ambassador, has 
chosen a very modest title for her book of 
poems. It is just Some Verses. Not even 
the single word ‘‘Poems” is so unpre- 
tentious as this. 





Tue Cornish Magazine seems to have come 
to stay. And why not—when the editor 
has choice of anything touching the Duchy, 
and anything written by any one connected, 
however remotely, with the Duchy? This 
is practically as much latitude as an editor 
can want. To the September number Mr. 
Quiller Couch contributes a poem, entitled 
“The Piskies,” which bears oddly on the 
remarks on rhyme that we quoted last 
week. In each of the three stanzas are 
rhymes which would not satisfy Prof. 
Brander Matthews. In the first are 
“Heaven” and “ given’; in the second, 
“thatch”? and “watch”; and in the third, 
“forgiven” and ‘‘ Heaven.” As our com- 
mentator said, there is no divorcing Heaven 
and forgiveness. 
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Amone the Cornish Diamonds Mr. Quiller 
Couch offers the following impossible, yet 
agreeable, specimen: ‘ An old couple, aged 
ninety, had buried their only son, who was 
close upon seventy years old. On returning 
from the funeral, they sat in silence for balf 
an hour. Then the old woman remarked, 
‘T allus told ’ee so. Dedden I knaw ’ow 
’twoud be when the baby was born? I 
told ’ee ’eed never live to be reared.’ ” 





Reavers of the AcApEMy who admired the 
series of literary parables published therein 
during the spring, signed ‘*T. W. H. C.,” 
will be interested to hear that the Unicorn 
Press will reissue them, with others, in a 
little volume some time this month. Mr. 
Crosland, for that is the author’s name, has 
a caustic wit, and his book should excite 
some attention. 





Mx. J. Avair Frrz-Geratp writes to us, 
complaining in acidulated terms of the 
paragraph which we printed last week in 
our ‘Guide for Novel Readers,” dealing 
with his new book, Z'hat Fascinating Widow, 
and Other Frivolous and Fantastic Stories. 
Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s suggestion that, because 
two earlier works of his were not praised 
in this paper, someone on our staff must 
have a grudge against him is an old, old 
absurdity. Our notice of his book was as 
follows : 

‘“We dip at random: ‘Far away in the 
sunny districts of the South, sheltered by high 
hills, lies the small country town of Bibble- 
cum-Babs. . . . What riled the good folk of 
Bibble-cum-Babs was the fact that Mr. Clipsby 
Papplewick, who was positively known to have 
seen better days, and to be in receipt of a 
tolerably comfortable income. should system- 
atically ignore the church and the parish. . . . 
He never went to church, and Miss Pash... .’” 
It will be seen that we wrote but four 
words: the rest Mr. Fitz-Gerald wrote 
himself. 





MranwuiLe, in the columns of Concord, 
the journal of the International Arbitration 
and Peace Association, Mr. G. H. Perris, 
whose work on Leo Tolstoy we reviewed in 
our issue of August 13, writes: ‘‘It does 
not interfere with my digestion to be 
attacked by the little sect of English 
Tolstoyists as a hopeless son of Belial, 
while a barbarian sheet likethe Acapemy 
is covering me with malignant abuse on 
quite opposite grounds.” It was certainly 
not our reviewer’s aim to interfere with 
Mr. Perris’s digestion; he merely meant 
to interfere with Mr. Perris’s treatment 
of Tolstoy. Mr. Perris complains that 
we refused to insert the ‘short reply” 
(it would have filled two columns of the 
Acapemy) he sent us. We are always 
glad to print replies from authors, pro- 
vided they are brief and courteous. Mr. 
Perris’s was neither. 





Tue controversy in the Star between Mr. 
Stephen Phillips and “J. D.,” on the sub- 
ject of “‘Scansion,” came to an end on 
Saturday. It is certainly a sign of the 
times when a halfpenny evening paper 
devotes columns to an argument between a 
poet and a juurnalist about scansion. 


LITERARY FAME AND CRITICISM. 


THERE is a matter of criticism on which it 
seems to me a great deal of ink has been 
uselessly shed. It isthis: one school holds 
that a work of art should be considered 
quite apart from its creator, and this is 
supported, if not by argument, by many 
pertinent illustrations. A biography of 
Homer is not essential to enjoyment of the 
‘Odyssey’; how Shakespeare came to write 
‘*Macbeth”’ is of little consequence compared 
to the fact that it is there. To take another 
art—the closest acquaintance with a sculptor 
will not increase by one tittle the loveliness 
of the lines in his statue. The underlying 
contention is that biography and criticism 
are two separate and distinct studies. 
Nothing is more interesting than the life 
of a man truly set down; but the facts, 
whatever they are, ought not to influence 
our appreciation of his work. 

On the other hand, the minute studies 
that are so plentiful to-day—the endless 
writing, for example, which is devoted to 
Shelley, Burns, the Brontés, and others— 
has for excuse the very opposite opinion. 
If compelled to give a reason for their 
labour, the authors might very well argue 
that a writer and his writing are one and 
indivisible, and the glory of criticism is to 
bring into harmony what appear to be 
diverse and contradictory elements. What 
comes out in the way of song must have 
gone in in the shape of experience. And 
so the conclusion is arrived at, that if there 
be any such thing as scientific criticism, it 
ought not to consist of the collation of one 
man’s opinion with another’s, but of a full 
examination of all that went to form and 
develop the author. In Sir Walter’s good 
old way the scientific critic will begin with 
“an ell of pedigree,” for he will attach as 
much importance to heredity as M. Zola him- 
self does. Having settled all about the an- 
cestors and the race, he will next study the 
scenery and early associations of his subject. 
He may not altogether believe, with a 
recent authority, that the geological forma- 
tion of his native fields will in some sort 
determine the character of a poet’s love 
songs, but the vivid early impressions 
count for a great deal. And this is true 
of all imaginative writers, whether in prose 
or verse. You get a George Eliot haunted 
for ever with memories of that curious 
mingling of pastoral beauty and coal-dusty 
village, of rural swain and pale factory 
hand, distinctive of the Midlands round 
her old home at Griff; you get a Tenny- 
son absolutely growing out of his Lin- 
colnshire rectory, with its environments 
of grassy wold and long grey field. Or, 
contrariwise, a Dickens is found belonging 
to the squalid street where he taught us to 
see pathos and humour and humanity. In 
each of these cases personal detail illuminates 
the work. This would sound rank blasphemy 
to the late Laureate, who thanked God he 
knew nothing of his favourite Jane Austen. 
But even Lord Tennyson was not infallible. 
Several biographies of the novelist have 
2 since he uttered this expression, 
and they do not hinder but help us to 
| appreciate her work. 
| After attuining a comprehension of the 





| and his gift suited the moment. 





sights and sounds that would assail the eye 
and ear of his young hero, our scientific 
critic would next address himself to the mind, 
Here, again, I think the mostimportant food is 
absorbed unconsciously, Totakeone example : 
suppose for a moment that Sir Walter Scott 
had possessed two good legs instead of one. 
In that case he would have been sent more 
regularly to the High School, a great deal 
of time would have been occupied with out- 
door games, for which he had an insatiable 
appetite, and his visits to the Border would 
have been few and far between. That is to 
say, he would not have had thoselong sojourns 
at Kelso, where all that was romantic in his 
mind was fed and developed. The broad, 
shallow Tweed, overhung with branching 
trees; distant keep and ruined peel; the 
Cheviots lying blue in the distance; the 
triple Eildons close at hand—these became 
familiar at a critical point in their history. 
A generation before, the realistic horrors of 
a disturbed country still lay over them, but 
now these horrors had not slipped so far back 
into the past as to become unreal and dream- 
like; and yet romance had laid its softening 
and magical hand on the past, not yet trans- 
ferring it to the dominion of myth and 
legend, but hiding the unsightly and pre- 
serving the heroic. Fate married the right 
man to the right moment, and the issue was 
the Waverley Novels. As it is necessary for a 
cricketer not only to have the capacity to 
bat, but “to get the bowling,” before ke 
scores his century, so genius needs its 
opportunity. Burns, in his own way, was 
most as fortunate as Scott. Endowed 
with a lyrical genius, he was ushered into a 
Scotland where folk-song had reached its 
zenith. He was cradled in its atmosphere, 
To return 
to George Eliot, it was not exactly romance, 
and it was not song, into which she was 
born. Hers was the very prose of life, but 
a prose of intense and interesting struggle. 
An old and different rural England was 
passing away. The composed, orthodox 
parson, a near relative of the squire, but 
in speech and appearance a little more 
polished, in manner urbane and suave, 
something of a sportsman and a little of a 
gourmet, had his tranquillity broken in upon 
and his comfort disturbed. Nonconformity 
was looming up strong against the horizon. 
But this was nothing in comparison with 
the waves that were beating against 
territorial influence. Land and trade had 
been wrestling for half a century, and land 
got its worst falls in George Eliot’s infancy. 
It requires no great exercise of the imagi- 
nation to picture the serious, thoughtful 
young woman listening to the prophecies 
of evil likely to be expressed in the Tory 
circle at Griff House when the Reform 
agitation was going on. Wise and sensible 
old Robert Evans, when he drove Mary about 
the country in his gig, no doubt often shook 
his head, and wondered what the world was 
coming to. So completely have things 
changed that the plainest picture of the 
autocratic squire indies like a caricature : 
‘« —. that dandy-despot, he 

That jewelled mass of millinery, 

That oil’d and curl’d Assyrian Bull, 

Smelling of musk and of insolence.”’ 


There were days when a famous Master of 
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Hounds used to shout et the editor of the 
Times as “that d—d printer.” Yet the axe 
was already laid at the foot of the tree; in 
other words, trade was rapidly getting the 
— hand and the millionaire was sup- 
planting the lord of broad acres. The 
atmosphere created by these changes is 
transferred from Griff House to the Eliot 
novels, and if you think of it and of the 
studious philanthropic-political tastes of the 
authoress, once more it is evident that the 
time has come and the man—or rather 
woman. A temperament has found a be- 
fiting moment. 

When our aforesaid critic has explained 
the blood and birth of his subject, his 
natural surroundings, the atmosphere of his 
time, and the opinions, conversation, myth, 
and legend he was likely to hear, he may 
approach the less important matters of educa- 
tion and reading. But it is out of the early 
impressions that the masterpiece comes, if 
come it does, and his scientific mission will 
near achievement when he has set all these 
forth. He will, at any rate, have performed 
the more useful part of his work and paved 
the way for arriving at a sound judg- 
ment. One of our modern philosophers has 
inveighed against the use of that slovenly ex- 
pression “opinions differ.” He says we never, 
(or scarcely ever) differ in opinion. Where we 
differ is in knowledge; if twenty men knew 
exactly the same facts they would form the 
same judgment upon them. Like other pet 
theories, it is carried too far; but critics 
would lay us under an obligation if they 
would accept it so far as to make their chief 
duty one of exposition and enlightenment. 
For the truth is, that the opinion of critics 
on their contemporaries never has been 
worth much. 

A curious illustration of this may be seen 
in an old Blackwood, that for July, 1830, in 
one of Christopher North’s ‘“ Notices to 
Correspondents.” Like every editor who 
has lived, he had moments of extreme anger 
at the would-be contributors, and he launches 
out into this curious statement : 


‘*There are not at this hour more than six 
women alive entitled to send articles to 
Ebony: Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Norton, Miss 
Bowles, Miss Mitford, Miss Jewsbury. Let us 
consider—who the deuce is the sixth? Oh! 
yes, yes, but not to hurt the feelings of so 
many thousands, she for the present shall be 
‘ strictly anonymous.’ ”’ 


Of these women which can be said in any 
true sense to be alive to-day? At that time 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton looked upon herself, 
and was looked upon by others, as a kind 
of empress in the world of letters. No one 
could feel the slightest surprise at Chris- 
topher’s confident remark as far as she was 
concerned. It would be extremely interest- 
ing to know how many readers of the 
Acapemy could name one of her long list of 
novels without referring to a catalogue. 
Mrs. Hemans leads a precarious life in the 
poorer sort of school-books. When Mr. 
Henley put two of her pieces in the Lyra 
Heroica he was chaffed about it. Some 
of us have out of curiosity looked up Miss 
Mitford, Miss Bowles, and Miss Jewsbury, 
but are they more than names as far as 
the general public is concerned? Probably 


one could mention four times as many 





women of to-day whom any magazine would 
be glad to have as contributors, but how 
many of these are likely to hold a higher 
position than Mrs. Norton sixty or seventy 
years hence? Yet this is but one of many 
curious instances. 

The mere opinion of the literary critic, 
then, his I-like-it or I-like-it-not, is at bottom 
of little value. Indeed, whenever he ven- 
tures upon dogmatism, whether in laying 
down the rules and canons of art or in 
passing a sweeping judgment upon anyone’s 
reputation, he is trying to do what no pre- 
decessor has successfully accomplished. But 
a useful career lies before him if he will 
be content to bring into harmony a man 
and his work so that the inevitable excellence 
and the equally inevitable blemish may be 
seen in due relation to their cause. In fact, 
his worthiest ambition is to reduce that mass 
of ignorance and prejudice which prevents 
the vulgar from choosing between good and 
evil. For to glorify the worthless is an 
injury to the worthy. 


BYWAYS IN BOOK-LAND. 
A Poer’s “ Verpicrs.” 

He was not, it must be owned, very much 
of a poet. He had poetical feeling and a 
fair measure of poetical expression—that 
was all. He published a large number of 
volumes ; but very little of what he wrote 
will live: a few lyrics may survive, but 
nothing more will. That was because he, 
though possessing the lyric impulse, had 
not the gift of style: he had no sense of 
“finish.” When he wrote well it was as 
if by accident, or, let one say, by inspiration. 
He was not what we should now call an 
educated man, but relied upon his native 
talent both to impel and to guide him. 

I am talking about William Cox Bennett, 
brother of that watch-making John who in 
the fulness of time became a knight. 
William Cox Bennett had a genuine desire 
to “sing,” but was content, for the most 
part, to sing anyhow, whatever the upshot. 

e was a fertile—a too fertile-—writer, as 
you may see by glancing down the list of 
his row A in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum. Here you will find ‘‘ War 
Songs,” and ‘‘ Baby May,” and ‘‘ The Worn 
Wedding Ring,” and “Our Glory Roll,” 
and ‘‘Contributions to a Ballad History 
of England,” and ‘Songs for Sailors,” and 
‘‘ Sea Songs,” and soforth. You will, how- 
ever, find no reference to the slim little 
volume called Verdicts, published by Effing- 
ham Wilson in 1852. 

This is probably due to the fact that that 
volume was anonymous. I confess to never 
having even heard of Verdicts until, a few 
years before his death, Bennett sent me a 
copy. On looking into it, I found that it 
was a series of literary criticisms couched in 
rhythm and rhyme. The writer pretends 
that one day Zeus, bored by his very idle- 
ness, called upon Minos to submit to him 
his verdicts upon the English poets who had 
just joined the great majority - 

‘* I'd know, now at last they’re away from the 
Earth 


And judged, what the laudings of mortals are 
worth.” 





“‘There’s many a fame,” continued Zeus, in 
cynical mood, 


‘that the wearer but owes 
To the personal likings of critics he knows, 
And many a name that is smothered throug): 
pique 
Through not being quite of a sect or a clique.” 


It is interesting to note the names of the 
poets whose work Bennett, in 1852, thought 
worthy of analysis and comment. Here they 
are: Moore, Campbell, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
WalterScott, Rogers, Barry Cornwall, Hood, 
Keats, Southey, Crabbe, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Shelley, Robert Montgomery, Byron, 
and Landor. Rogers and Barry Cornwall, 
to be sure, Bennett dismisses in four lines: 


“‘O’er your merits, O Rogers, ’tis clear that 
*twere wrong, 
Though you’ve taste and you’ve fancy, to 
hover for long. 
Pass on; I dismiss you and Procter in song 
Together; both pretty, but far—far from 
strong.” 


Rogers one is willing to surrender; but 
surely Barry Cornwall wrote some songs, 
spontaneous and truly lyric, which should 
have secured for him a somewhat less off- 
hand treatment? That Robert Montgomery 
should have only five lines assigned to him 
is obviously right. Bennett refers the 
reader to Macaulay’s familiar essay in the 
Edinburgh : 
‘“‘ There, each one will see, to get farthest from 
Homer, he 
Has but to read, if he can, Robert Mont- 
gomery.” 


Of Tom Moore Bennett says : 


‘* He never disgusts a taste aristocratic 

With interest won for a pair in an attic ; 

His heroes drink wine out of real golden 
chalices, 

Have each fifty peacocks and five hundred 

alaces. ... 

We’re bewilder’d with splendours, in numbers 
so puzzling, 

With houris in nothing and maidens in 


muslin, 

Till, spite of Golcondas and vales of Cash- 
mere, 

We long for a something more sober and 
near.” 


To Charles Lamb the critic-bard pays an 
affectionate tribute : 


‘* A Yorick, to set the whole room in a roar; 

A Sterne, to draw tears where he drew laughs 
before ; 

A Howard in pity for guilt and for pain ; 

The gentlest of natures more gentle, again ; 

As free as the creature that named him from 
blame ; 

In short, a new Goldsmith in all but the 
name.” 


By Leigh Hunt as a poet Bennett was 
not so favourably impressed : 


‘“« Hunt has feeling, though too much ’tis that 
of the city, 
And beauty, though too much it treads on 
the pretty ; 
Too often by half you feel half bound to 
hiss it, he 
Disgusts you so much with his would-be 
simplicity.” 


Of Walter Scott’s verse it is rather un- 
fairly complained that it does not teach us 
anything—that it is only agreeable, not 
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informing—as if anybody ever thought of 
going to poetry for information ! 


‘** But then, should you ask yourself what deep 

new thought 

From the stores of this great necromancer 
you’ve brought ; 

Lines by which a world’s not only tickled, 
but taught, 

Such as come in whole thousands in Shake- 
spesre unsought .. . 

Alas, with a sigh, after thinking, you own 

He did not instruct you—he pleased you 
alone ; 

That, in spite of his heart and his genius— in 
spite 

Of all that the man and the author was—right 

Is the verdict that holds that he does but 
delight, 

And that therefore he stands much less high 
than he might.” 


Bennett praises Hood for his humour and 
his pathos—for his ‘‘Song of the Shirt,” 
his “Bridge of Sighs,” his ‘“ Haunted 
House,” his ‘‘ Miss Kilmansegg,”’ his ‘‘ Ode 
to Rae Wilson,” but shows no signs of 
special appreciation of the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Fairies,” or the sonnets, surely the most 
poetical things Hood did. In discussing 
Southey (with whom, as a Tory, the Radical 
Bennett could have little or no intellectual 
sympathy), the author of Verdicts indicates 
incidentally some of his preferences for poets 
of a later day : 


“On Domdaniel visions invited to sup, 

You try, but you can’t get your appetite up, 

And leave his magicians, so Indian and 
hellish, 

And heroines, dusky and dull, with a relish, 

To read, fur the five hundredth time, of that 
Flora 

‘The Gardener’s Daughter,’ or Tennyson’s 
* Dora,’ 

To hear with delight, if your fancies are mine, 

Hot Bertram’s loud courtship of proud 
Geraldine, 

To grow Greek with Landor— weigh ‘ Festus’s’ 
ponderings, 

To follow the sainted ‘Evangeline’s’ wan- 
derings ; 

Or wonder o’er Browning ; choose either, and 
let him 

Delight you; for Southey—why, like all, 
forget him.”’ 


Of Byron Bennett was no indiscriminate 
admirer; he is, in truth, as much “ down” 
upon him, for some of his qualities, as any 
iconoclastic critic of to-day : 


“ Yet, reading him, say not his genius is small ; 
If _ of him’s nonsense, yet half is not 
ail... 
While you reason, and therefore decry him, 
admire 


In his language his point, and his force, and | }, 


his fire ; 

Lament their direction, but own that you 
meet 

_= passions the glare of the whitest of 
eat ; 

That in parts of his ‘Harold’ and parts of 
his Tales 

— ~ fine—that in all, you can scarce say he 
ails... 

That though his philosophy mostly is stuff, 

And a feel that its handling ought to be 
rough, 

Yet his words and his lines you quote often 
enough.” 


Tn the course of the poem (as I suppose 





we must call it) Bennett falls foul of poor 
Canning, of whom he says that 


“You can’t call those very small things that 
he writ, 

In these days of Jerrold and Thackeray, wit ; 

bar | may be fine paste — they’re not diamonds 

a bit.” 
Indeed! On the other hand, Bennett is 
fain to rank Carlyle among the poets 
because of his ‘French Revolution ”— 
“Few epics are like the great epic that’s 
there.” 

Altogether, it cannot be said that Bennett, 
as a critic in verse, speaks either with 
authority or with point. He writes from 
the heart rather than from the head, and 
is for ever dropping into doggrel. His 
Verdicts have some personal interest, but 
little positive value. 

A. 


PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


Nornine amazes me more than to discover 
in a witty person an absolute unconscious- 
ness of being ridiculous. The sober, the 
solid man of business, the slave of pro- 
fessional etiquette—do not excite so much 
astonishment when they make fools of them- 
selves, and offer their dignity as a meal for 
our hilarity. But the witty man we expect 
to thrive upon the follies and grotesque 
humours of his fellows; aad if he make a 
fool of himself, to do so in a strictly private 
fashion, is as it were a gracious concession 
to frail humanity. 

Now, the French are notoriously a witty 
race. They are exquisitely alive to the 
ridiculous in more decorous and more 
solemn races. They shun, very properly, 
being bored, and they distrust excess. They 
laugh at Cook’s caravans, and wonder that 
the English should enjoy stampeding across 
the continent in a body. They have been 
witty and sparkling at the expense of the 
British tourist. This is natural, for there 
is nothing on earth more comic than these 
hordes of wandering and _ supercilious 
barbarians let loose among foreign monu- 
ments. At least I thought so, until a 
little while ago. Thanks to M. Rostand’s 
popular play, we are furnished, in the 
dreadful ‘‘Cadets de Gascogne,” with a 
sight far mere irresistibly comic and 
ridiculous. Cook’s tourists are modest. 
They come abroad to see and to be in- 
structed. They offend nobody unless they 
happen to get drunk or dispute their 
ills, or mutilate ruins and carve their 
initials on classic stones. The cadets scorn 
so simple a virtue as modesty; and instead 
of going a-sight-seeing, they shout at the 
universe to leave its daily affairs and stand 
still and watch them in their wanderings. 
It is not glory enough to be a Cadet de 
Gascogne in the shade, but one must needs 
put a feather in one’s cap, and stand out 
upon the on and blow a huge 
trumpet proclaiming the fact to an in- 
different world. 

Elsewhere, young men and old keep their 
souls in patience, while Glory takes her time 
in finding them out. These boisterous cadets 





settle the matter by grasping glory in a 
body. True, they have » Ho pan. on 
earth worth recording, but they were born 
in Gascony. This, in their esteem, con- 
stitutes a sufficient claim upon the admira- 
tion of their fellows. To be a cadet is to be 
a genius, and so they order a dozen caravans, 
and while everybody else is slumbering in 
the shade, incapable of a thought above cool 
drinks and cold baths, they tear through 
southern towns with a train of admir- 
ing journalists, who piously describe their 
geo. their dinners, their excursions, 
their exuberant applause of their collective 
genius. Everywhere they go they discover 
the genius of defunct cadets, and raise 
statues and toast quantities of Gascon 
barbers and bakers and candlestick makers, 
who wrote forgotten rhymes and twanged 
silent guitars. And the nation, if we are 
to judge by the newspapers and the votes 
of thanks and admiration, take these pil- 
grims of art and literature as seriously 
as they take themselves. The Figaro gives 
them daily a couple of columns headed 
‘‘Les Cadets de Gascogne.” We are not 
spared the report of a single frothy speech, 
the spectacle of a single extravagance, until 
at last the universal hope in Paris has been 
that before the end of the farcical parade 
every cadet would find his quietus at 
the bottom of the Garonne or the Adour. 

M. Arséne Alexandre lately gave voice to 
the general sense of exasperated ennui in a 
witty article—‘ Les Cadets d’Ailleurs ”—in 
the Figaro. He notes the curious features 
of the Cadets of Klsewhere—an exquisite 
modesty: when they travel they prefer to 
enter towns quietly on foot instead of 
prancing in on decorated steeds. When 
they want a vehicle they choose a simple 
cab instead of a sortof Lord Mayor’s carriage, 
and they have not the slightest desire to be 
buffeted with flowers. It would disturb them 
to be acclaimed by a delirious crowd (so 
delirious that nobody in it has the ghost 
of an idea what the deuce it is that every- 
body is acclaiming); they prefer to pay a 
little dearer and travel incognito, instead of 
travelling in a caravan. If before a monu- 
ment they are moved to admiration, the 
crisis is internal, and they abstain from 
making speeches even for the pleasure of 
saying nothing. There are many of these 
cadets scattered abroad among mountains 
and museums, but they are not accompanied 
by official reporters to announce their move- 
ments and words. M. Rostand has not 
popularised any other cadets than those of 
Gascogne. ‘ What is remarkable,” ex- 
claims M. Alexandre, “is that when these 
other cadets are in their native land, they 
are there, while the cadets appear from time 
to time in their beloved native towns, but 
passionately abstain from residing in them.” 
They go there only to unveil statues to 
unread and unknown geniuses who, it seems, 
are as common as nettles in Gascony. They 
remain permanently in the capital to be 
ready for every event, such as the death or 
sudden success of a compatriot, for the cele- 
bration and the revelation of which several 
cadets are furiously necessary. M. Alexandre, 
in his ingenious protest, depicts the 
Gascon cadet thus addressing every other 
provincial he meets in Paris: ‘“‘ What the 
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devil are you doing in Paris since you don’t 
come from down there ?” 

Of a surety the sense of the ludicrous is 
foreign to the burning soil of Gascony. 
If this caravan on the high road of glory 
were youths sowing in such curious fashion 
a portion of their wild oats, storing up 
memories of sins of youth to be forgiven in 
tolerant age, grievously as one might still 
desire to clap them into a house of restraint, 
one could manage to overlook their follies 
with a shrug and a grimace. But no. 
Many of them are middle-aged fogies 
and hoary sages—-true, such fogies and 
sages as are apparently born and bred on 
the banks of the Garonne, and, singular 
to say, a few of them really have 
done something. There is Falguierés, 
the se ulptor—what is he doing in such a 
galley? One wonders how justice is ad- 
ministered down there, since prefects and 
mayors and justices of peace, who ought to 
know better, form part of the vociferating, 
toasting, self. glorifying mob, decorated in 
its own honour. 

H. L. 





THE BOOK MARKET. 


BOOKS WORTH MORE THAN £100. 


rTNHE New York Times’ Saturday Review of 
Books and Art publishes a list of books of 
importance and value (compiled by Mr. R. F. 
Roden) which have brought £100 and more 
at English book sales from 1790 to 1898, 
though in it figure a few rarities fetching 
smaller sums. No book of great biblio- 
graphical interest has been omitted, and 
from the beautiful Pliny of 1472, sold at 
the Chauncey sale, down to the Kilmarnock 
Burns, the list is interesting. Prices given 
are in pounds sterling. It should be re- 
marked that prices for the Ashburnham 
books are not included in this list, having 
been given already in a previous number of 
our contemporary. Below we give a typical 





selection of books—our spave will not 


accommodate more—which appear in Mr. | 
Roden’s list: 


1807 Caxton’s “‘ Knight of the 
Tower” ; . £166 5 0} 
1812 Caxton’s “‘Blanchardin” 215 5 0 
Caxton’s “Tully of Old 
Age” , 
1813 Monstrelet’s e Chron- 
iques ” 
De Bry. Seven vols. 
Caxton’s ‘‘ Chess Book”. 
Caxton’s ‘‘ Confessio 
Amantis” . 315 0 0 
1815 Caxton’s “Troylus and | 
Creside ”’ 255 
1816 Caxton’s ‘ Chronicles ” 0: 
1817 Caxton’s “‘Jason”’ . . 16: 
1818 First Folio Shakespeare . 12 
1819 Caxton’s “ Pilgrimage of 
the Soul” . 
Luther’s Bible (1541, vel- 
lum) . 
First Latin Bible with a 
date. Fust and Schoef- 
fer (1462) 
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1824 


1827 


1829 


1842 


1844 


1847 
1854 


1858 
1860 


1862 


1864 


Hariot’s “ Virginia” 

Gutenberg Bible. ‘ 

livy of 1469, Rome, 
Sweynheym and Pan- 
nartz . 

Virgil of 1470. Vindelin 
de Spira . 

Psalter. Fust and Schoef- 
fer (1459, vellum, red 
moroceo) . ° 

Rapin’s ‘‘ England ” 

Xenophon, Oxford. 
vols, (1691-1765) 

Cicero. Valdarfer, Venice 
(1471, vellum) 

Luther’s own copy of his 
translation of the Bible 

“True Tragedie of the 
Duke of York ” (1600) 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
Apsley imprint 

Shakespeare’s “Venusand 
Adonis” . 

Gutenberg Bible 

Tyndale’s ‘‘ Pentateuch ” 

The Great Bible 

Coverdale’s Bible. 

Chaucer’s ‘‘ Tales” 
Worde ‘ 

Gutenberg Bible 

Hulsius’s a and 
Travels ” 

“ Biblia Pauperum ” 

“Chronicles of England ” 

Caxton’s “Servitum ” 


Six 


De 


Chester’s ‘‘ Love’s Mar- 
t rr’? 

Gray’s “Odes” ; 

‘Book of St. Albans.’ 
De Worde 


Ben Jonson’s “ Sejanus. ” 
Large paper, original 
vellum, presentation 
copy to Francis Crane . 

Munday’s “ Banquet of 
Dainty Conceits” 

First Folio Shakespeare. 
Beautiful copy, pur- 
chased for Miss Burdett 
Coutts . : 

Second Folio 


“Te. the Third.” 
(1597) . > 

“‘Love’s Labour Lost. ” 
(1598) . 


““Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” (1602) ° 

“Venus and Adonis.” 
(1596) One of the three 
known copies , 

Cranmer’s “New ‘Testa: 
ment” 


“Castell of Laboure.” 
Pynson. . ° . 
“Much Ado About 


Nothing” (1600) 
First Folio Shakespeare . 
Dibdin’s ‘‘ Tour in France 

and Germany.” Ex- 

tended to six volumes, 

130 drawings, 242 

plates . ° 
Caxton’s ‘ Knight of the 

Tower ” ° 
First Folio Shakespeare ° 


100 
199 
472 
105 
136 
288 
173 
420 
267 
131 
105 
116 
500 
159 
121 
365 


245 
596 
335 
220 
365 
200 


138 
110 


108 


716 
148 


352 
346 


346 


336 
215 
195 


155 
410 


240 


560 
360 


10 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 


0 
0 


2 
0 
15 


10 


10 





| 


0 


0 
0 


0 
0 





1873 nication Bible, vellum. 3,400 0 0 


ditto, paper .2,690 0 0 
Nichols’s ‘‘ Leicester- 
shire ” 260 0 0 
1874 Block book, “ Apocalypsis 
Sancti Johannis ” 285 0 
1878 First Folio Shakespeare . 480 0 0 
1880 Beza’s ‘Confession of 
Faith.” Mary Queen of 
Scots’ copy 149 0 0 
1881 De Bry’s ** Great “Voy- 
es’ 125 0 0 
— Hakluyt’s “ Voyages.” 
(1599-1600) With the 
voyage to Cadiz, and 
the rare ma : . 1381 0 0 
— ‘ Anacreon.” — 
vellum) ‘ 221 0 0 
— First Latin Bible with a 
date . . 1,600 0 0 
— Valdarfer Boccaccio 585 0 0 
— Petrarch. (Venice, 1470) 
With theengravings .1,950 0 0 
— Rabelais(1542)_. . 860 0 0 
1882 Gutenberg Bible. Old 
Testament only . 760 0 0 
— “Imitation de Jesus 
Christ.” (1690) . 356 0 0 
— Blake’s “ Milton” . 230 0 0 


Gohory’s “Prince Jason’s 

Contrast.” (1553) 405 0 0 
Gutenberg Bible, paper .3,900 0 0 
Psalter of 1459 .4,950 0 0 
1885 Caxton’s ‘‘ King Arthur” 1 950 0 0 
Coverdale’s Bible (1536) . "680 0 0 


1887 Burns. Kilmarnock edi- 

tion . 110 0 0 
1888 Eliot’s Bible (1663) 580 0 0 
1889 Gutenberg Bible 2,600 0 0 
1890 Burns. Kilmarnock edi- 

tion 120 0 0 
— Walton’s “Angler” (1653) 210 0 0 
1894 Third Folio Shakespeare 435 0 0 
1895 Voltaire’s Works, 70 vols. 255 0 0 
1896 Ames’s “Typographical 

Antiquities ” . 248 0 0 
— Browning’s Pauline, with 

note by author . . 145 0 0 
— Milton’s Lycidas, Ist edit. 101 0 0 
1898 Burns. Kilmarnock edi- 

tion 572 5 0 


DRAMA. 


HILE comedy has entirely changed 

\ V its ground within the present gene- 

ration, melodrama still treads the beaten 
ath of convention. The falsely accused 

ero whose happiness and whose very life is 

schemed against by ruthless villains con- 
tinues to be righted in the last act, and to 
win the prize of the heroine’s love. The 
history of the falsely accused hero would 
be the history of English melodrama for 
the past fifteen or twenty years. Both 
Boucicault and Watts Phillips, the masters 
of the preceding generation, worked upon a 
broader basis; but the late Henry Pettitt 
and Mr. George R. Sims have narrowed 
down the issues to the judicial error which 
has also been so largely exploited by their 
French contemporaries. ‘That the false 
accusation leads up naturally to certain sure 
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and well proved ‘ effects” is very true, but 
the sameness of motive must become a 
little tiresome, one would think, even to the 
enthusiastic patrons of the Adelphi. This 
Mr. Sims seems to have suspected when he 
sat down to write ‘‘ The Gipsy Earl” ; for the 
false accusation brought against the hero is, 
after all, only a slight one, added to which 
it is transferred, with some show of novelty, 
to the shoulders of the heroine. There it is, 
nevertheless, the mainspring of the action. 
Mr. Sims, with the best intentions in the 
world, has not been able to get away from 
it. He has retarded and minimised its 
development, but evidently it is no more to 
be kept out of the modern melodramatist’s 
field of vision than was Charles the First’s 
head out of Mr. Dick’s. What is more, in 
“The Gipsy Earl ” it is still the comic man, 
orone of his subordinates, who is instrumental 
in effecting the hero’s escape from his 
enemies—anothersure effect. Unfortunately, 
sureness of effect can only be obtained at 
the sacrifice of novelty and literary interest ; 
but Mr. Sims is prepared, no doubt, to argue 
that he is not engaged in reforming the 
drama or the taste of his Adelphi patrons, 
but solely in constructing a huge dramatic 
mechanism warranted to act with the cer- 
tainty of clockwork. 





Sucn invention as the modern melo- 
dramatist brings to bear upon his work he 
devotes to the elaboration of a thrilling 
mechanical effect for the end of his pen- 
ultimate act. Here novelty is de rigueur, 
and Mr. Sims—conventional as he is in 
story and general characterisation—has suc- 
ceeded in very happily fulfilling the con- 
dition. In the way of mechanical sensation 
the hero (or heroine) has taken a ‘“‘ header” 
into the bosom of a lake, been tied upon the 
metals of the Underground Railway with a 
train approaching, or placed in the bottom 
of a lift the descent of which was certain 
death ; an American play of last season 
showed us a woman clinging to the clapper 
of a swinging bell; we have seen a fight to 
the death between divers at the bottom of 
the sea, together with many other strange 
and far-fetched devices, What further link 
could be added to this long chain of stage 
surprises? Mr. Sims has proved equal to 
the occasion. Kidnapped by villains, the 
Gipsy Earl is shut up in the interior of a 
windmill, which stands out gaunt and 
spectrally at the back of the stage, the full 

epth of which it occupies. The windmill 
is a picturesque object which has played 
some part in fiction. On the stage it has 
never, within my experience, been turned to 
account. Mr. Sims, however, employs it 
very ingeniously, and, from the Adelphi 
point of view, with excellent effect. Notic- 
ing the hero’s plight, one of the 
comic characters—I am not sure which, 
for the scene passes in dumb-show and 
in moonlight — clambers up one of the 
long arms of the windmill, and, getting 
in at the upper part of this structure, 
descends to the basement, where, pre- 
sumably, he cuts the prisoner’s bonds. 
Presently, amid the breathless attention of 
the house, the two men emerge at the top of 
the windmill—which at that moment begins 
to revolye—climb out upon the sails, and by 





that means are safely swung down to the 
ground—a feat which is rewarded with a 
roar of applause. This is the most novel 
feature of ‘‘The Gipsy Earl,” and the one 
by which it will be marked in the annals. 





Who, it may be asked, is the Gipsy Earl? 
That is no great matter. He is only our old 
friend, the rightful heir, in a new guise. 
The heir to the earldom has been carried off 
by gipsies in his boyhood, and likes the 
nomadic life so well that he does not care to 
take up his patrimony, but allows his 
younger (and wicked) brother to inherit the 
titles and estates. The latter proving un- 
worthy of the trust, the Gipsy Karl resolves 
to assert his rights ; whence a train of tem- 
porary misfortunes, contrived secundum artem, 

eginning with an unjust suspicion with re- 
gard to the murder of the usurping brother, 
and ending with the windmill adventure. 
Much of the picturesque element of the piece 
is derived from Sims’s idealisation of the 
Romany folk, who since George Borrow have 
found no such sympathetic champion as he. 
Realistically, the English gipsy is a sorry 
personage. Like the Italian peasant, he is 
seen to the best advantage a mile away. 
Sims sublimates and poetises him. The 
gipsy heroine, like the hero, proves to be of 
aristocratic birth, so that in the end, when 
the two join hearts and hands, there is no 
mésalliance. A more picturesque pair of 
lovers than Mr. Fred Terry and Miss Julia 
Neilson could not be desired. Mr. Harry 
Nicholls, already an old Adelphi favourite, 
scores as a comic policeman, and among 
those who distinguish themselves in inci- 
dental character sketches—thumbnail por- 
traits, so to speak—are Mr. Creagh Henr 
as an up-to-date money-lender, Miss Keit 
Wakeman as an adventuress, Mr. Athol 
Fordeas a testy middle-aged artisan engaged 
in the very practical courtship of a vee 
of mature years, and Miss Sidney Fair- 
brother as a boy whose imagination is fired 
by the reading of penny dreadfuls, and 
whose ambition it is to be a highwayman. 
From the literary point of view these inci- 
dental sketches are the best feature of the 


play. 





“Tue TermaGcant,” given at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre by Messrs. L. N. Parker 
and Murray Carson, aims high—too high, 
perhaps, to hit the mark of a pop 
success. It is a poetic and tragical play the 
scene of which is laid in medisval Spain, 
Miss Olga Nethersole, the temporary lessee 
of the theatre, impersonating the central 
figure, that of a wayward, capricious prin- 
cess, suggestive in her various m of 
Katherine, Beatrice, and Juliet. The Lady 
Beatrix is no termagant, but a somewhat 
headstrong beauty, who is quite prepared to 
bend her proud spirit to the will of ‘a man” 
as soon as she meets with one. Pendin 
this contingency she and her “ladies an 
gentlemen” lead a very pleasant life at the 
palace of Moya. Lady Beatrix holds a 
Court of Love and condemns her frolicsome 
entourage to the life-long service of Cupid. 
Nothing more prettily idealistic than the 
opening scenes of “The Termagant” could 
be cited in modern drama. Presently this 
Katherine-Beatrice finds her Petruchio- 





Benedick in the person of Don Roderigo, 
one of the gallant band who had accom- 
panied Columbus in his quest of a new 
world, and the remainder of the play, which 
on the opening night attained a wearisome 
length, is devoted to the loves of this well- 
matched pair of intellectual athletes, until 
the dagger of a cowardly rival of the 
successful suitor brings about an ending 
which may be described as the culminating 
scene of ‘ Romeo and Juliet” reversed. 





How difficult it is for a poetic play, a 
seudo-classic, to find favour with the 

nglish playgoer no one knows better than 
Mr. L. N. Parker, whose fertile genius has 
already done much to enlarge the bounds 
of the theatre, and this experiment with 
“The Termagant” is something to be 
placed to his credit. I hardly think, how- 
ever, that he and his collaborator have done 
their theme justice. Supposing they had 
chosen to give it a modern setting—and the 
race of Katherines and Petruchios and 
Beatrices and Benedicks is not extinct— 
would they have thought it sufficient to 
present it in the form of a prolonged 
duologue ? Would they not have deemed it 
essential to fill the framework of their play 
with illustrative life and movement? The 
besetting fault of the modern poetic drama 
is its lack of movement and variety, which 
tempts the actors in their turn to engage in 
an amount of attitudinising and a slowness 
of delivery that they would feel to be out of 
place in a modern story. Admirable in 
purpose, ‘‘The Termagant” suffers from 
meagreness of incident and monotony. 
Something it loses, too, from the unromantic 
methods of its chief exponent. Miss Olga 
Nethersole is better adapted by voice and 
physique to the portrayal of adventuresses. 

ower she unquestionably possesses, but it 
does not easily admit of being directed into 
sympathetic channels. Nor is Mr, Murray 
Carson, intelligent actor as he is, the ideal 
caballero of the occasion. Still, “The Ter- 
magant as it stands is a laudable achievement 
for all concerned. 

J. F.N. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CORYDON’S BOOKCASE. 


Sir,— Your interesting discussion on 
holiday reading tempts me to join the 
palaver without an invitation. 

Lists of books for the holidays are not of 
much practical use, are they? But book 
talk is always pleasant to book readers, and 
often to book writers. Just as a lover 
delights to talk of his mistress, does a reader 
like to talk of his pet authors. 

But holiday reading for whom, and under 
what conditions? For one man’s boon is 
another man’s bore; and, besides, no man’s 
humour in such things is fixed. I, for 
instance, will give you a list of holiday books, 
but next year my selection might be very 
different—or next week ! 

Personally, I should avoid novels, and 
strong or stern or caustic works, and take 
cheerful writers and gentle or bright 
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gossips: also poets. Zoujours poets—and 


plenty of them. 

So I should reach down Omar, the tent- 
maker, in Fitz-Gerald’s dress; and The 
Earthly Paradise, and Browning’s lyrics, 


and Percy’s eliques, and Swinburne’s 
Poems and Ballads, and Spenser and 
Milton: one must have the ‘Sponsal 


Verses” and “‘Comus,” and as for A%schylus, 
no tourist should be without him. Then 
I would like the “ Banquet” of Plato, 
and a little of Emerson. One could not 
leave Sir Thomas Browne at home, nor 
Tristram Shandy, nor Sartor Resartus (1 
have done more than one holiday with one 
of these), and I want my Rabelais—the 
clean one—and the cheerful and quaint 
Montaigne, and the Latter Day Pamphlets, 
because in bad weather or under stress of an 
evil liver’s vagaries, I can always laugh 
over the ‘ crowded portal of literature” and 
the “raising on the bucklers”; and there 
are the essays of De Quincey, and the Morte 
@’ Arthur, and Swift's Journal to Stella, and 
Thackeray’s Roundabout Papers. Thoreauis 
too didactic, Whitman too strenuous, and 
Junius may stew in his own juice until 
wintry days. 

Many Inventions has to come, for I like to 
read about the mad lighthouse-keeper, and 
the man who has been a Greek and a Viking 
slave; and J am not travelling without 
Pickwick, and should rather like Great 
Expectations. Then there is Shakespeare. 
My pets are “‘ Hamlet,” ‘ Macbeth,” “ As 
You Like It,” “* Much Ado,” the ‘“* Henries,” 
and, of course, the Songs and Poems. 

Add to these Selden’s Zable Zalk, Ander- 
sen’s Fairy Tales, Artemus Ward Ilis Book, 
Lamb, Landor (Jmaginary Conversations), 
Anthony Hope’s Dolly Dialogues, and Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy and I think we shall not be 
dull, 

The “ Bible” one can find anywhere, and 
I want to dip into the “Song of Songs,” 
‘“‘Tsaiah,” ‘ Ecclesiastes,” and the ‘‘ Psalms,” 
and to read ‘“‘Job”: the most poetical, 
powerful, human and comie book of all— 
oh! those comforters of poor old Job’s, how 
they have comforted me. I know men just 
like them. So do you. 

And I believe I’ve forgotten something 
now—well: throw in Zhe Sentimental Journey 
and Smiles’s Self-J/elp, and I think the outfit 
will suffice for Yours, &c., 


Tue Aurnor or “ Merrre Encuanp.” 


—_—— —_ 


Sir,—Though I am one of the persons 
whom Mr. Andrew Lang considers to be not 
worth mentioning, for my chief country 
pleasure is in reading out of doors, whether 
on Highland hillsides or in English hay- 
fields, I venture to send my selection of 
twenty books out of a considerable experi- 
ence. One would not read twenty Nae ad 
perhaps not more than one or two, for out- 
door reading is dreamy work, and one does 
not read indoors in the country—but one 
would take them: only old friends for 
dipping and dreaming. 


1, Mrs. Meynell’s Flower of the Mind. 


(One cannot carry complete poets 
about, and one wants them all!) 


2. Mrs. Meynell’s Colour of Life. 

3. Mr. Lang’s Ballades in Blue China. 

4. Mr. Lang’s Grass of Parnassus. 

5. Mr. Lang’s Letters to Dead Authors. 

6. Scott’s Poems. 

7. Waverley. 

8. Guy Mannering. 

. The Antiquary. 

. Rob Roy. 

. Old Mortality. 

. Heart of Midlothian. 

. Legend of Montrose. 

. Bride of Lammermoor. 

. The Monastery. 

i. The Abbot. 

. Redgauntlet. 

. Esmond, 

. A volume of Agnes Repplier. 

20. Adam Bede (for the sake of the Sunday 
walk to church between the wild-rose 


hedges). 
—I am, &c., A. 8. 


ADVERBS OF DEGREE. 


Sir,—It has often struck me that the 
words “ very,” ‘‘ exceedingly,” ‘“ extremely,” 
and all adverbs of degree are unsatisfactory 
on account of their indefiniteness. When 
anyone says that a place is ‘‘ very” far off, 
we do not know exactly how far off it is; 
or, if we are told that anything is “ ex- 
tremely” beautiful, we are still in doubt as 
to the degree of beauty indicated. 

It will, of course, be said that these words 
are themselves a series expressive of degree, 
that “‘ extremely” is greater than “ very,” 
and ‘ exceedingly ” than “‘ extremely ”; but 
where all the terms in a series are indefinite, 
the series itself must be indefinite. 

The Chinese language seems to me to be 
in this respect more satisfactory than ours. 
Although words equivalent to ‘‘ very,” &c., 
are in common use, there is another method 
of expressing degree with the required 
definiteness. The number ten is taken as 
the highest, and the degree to be expressed 
is stated in the form of a vulgar fraction— 
ten degrees or ten-tenths representing per- 
fection. 

Thus, if a Chinese wishes to convey 
some idea of a man’s proficiency in speaking 
a foreign language he will say that he 
speaks ‘‘ six degrees [7.¢., six-tenths | well,” 
which conveys a more definite idea than our 
“pretty well.” Or when referring to lack 
of ability, as, for example, in playing a 
game, he will say that so-and-so pu kuo san 
Jén, “does not exceed three parts” (#.2., 
about three-tenths). If nothing is left to 
be desired, he would say (a shih shih fén 
hao jén, “‘he is a ten-degree [ 7.¢., ten-tenths, 
or perfectly | good man.” 

Could not some such system be admitted 
with advantage into the English language, 
not to supersede, but to supplement, our 
present indefinite expressions? Its great 
advantage seems to be that by its use the 
speaker can convey to the hearer, with some 
approach to accuracy, the idea contained in 
his (the speaker’s) own mind.—I am, &c., 

KE. T. C, Weryer. 

Aldeburgh: Sept. 1. 








SCOTTISH DIALECIY. 


Srr,—As I do not see the Acapemy till 
three weeks after publication, probably 
others of Scotch descent have already 
pounced on the orthographical errors in 
“the vowel dialogue” reported in your 
issue of August 13. owever, on the 
chance of their having failed to do so, I 
hasten to repair their shortcomings, and 
record my version of ‘the dialogue” as 
given me by my mother very many years 
ago : 

Careful Scotch Wife (examining material 
for winter wear) asks: ‘‘A’ 00?” (‘All 
wool ?’’) 

Shopman (reassuringly): ‘“‘Ou, aye! a 
.’? (Oh, yes! all wool.’’) 
She: ‘A’ aeoo?” (* All one wool ?”’) 
He: ‘Ou, aye, a’ ae oo.” (Oh, yes! 
all one wool.”)—I am, &c., 

G. R. 


00 


Sevenoaks: Sept. 5. 








BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
‘6Vra Lwvots.” 


Tus novel is said to be published ander 
curious circumstances which are noted by 
most of its critics. Via Lucis, says the 
critic of the Daily Telegraph, 


“comes before the public with a peculiar 
interest attaching to it. It is said to be the 
work of a young Italian girl, who, after many 
doubts ad perplexities, has just taken the 
vows of a nun and hidden herself for ever in 
one of the strictest orders of the Roman 
Catholic Church, where no wo: : from the out- 
side world can ever reach her. She has left 
this story of a girl’s inner life to us, we con- 
clude, as an example and a legacy. And be 
‘Vivaria’ who and what she may, no one 
who reads these pages. in which the life of the 
spirit is so completely described, can doubt for 
an instant that the author is laying bare her 
soul’s autubiography. Perhaps never before 
has there been ~ a with such detail, such 
convincing honesty, and such pitiless clear- 
sightedness, the tale of misery and torturing 
perplexity through which a young and ardent 
seeker after truth can struggle. It is all so 
strongly drawn. At first the small Pagan 
philosophy, the incompleteness, and the want 
of life. Then the illuminating joy as each 
ideal which is to be wholly satisfying is dis- 
covered, the despair as those ideals are each in 
turn found wanting. And then there comes 
the calm bitterness of the final revelation, the 
full self-comprehension. The book is simply 
and quietly written, and gains in force from its 
clear, direct style. The convent and the nuns, 
the faithful pictures of Italian people and 
society at Rome and at Frasso, give the book 
an original efvironment quite different from the 
‘local colouring’ so largely dealt in by 
writers on Italy. Here there are no long 
descriptions of Italian scenery, of peasants, and 
festas; but every page, every descriptive line 
bears the stamp of truth.” 


The Bookman points out that 


“it is not in any ignorance of convents and 
their ways that Signorina Vivaria has taken 
the veil. Via Lucis is a study—evidently from 
personal knowledge—of the conflicting claims 
of the cloister and the human affections on the 
life of a passionate, highly gifted, and inde- 
pendent-minded woman. Arduina flings her- 
self with enthusiasm into each life in turn, only 
to find disappointment and disillusionment. 
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The words from ‘Omar Khayyam,’ ‘ There is a 
door to which I found no key,’ stand justly on 
the title-page, for they give the key-note of 
the book. In the cloister she finds petty spite 
and jealousy, self-conceit, narrowness, and 
ignorance. Out of it she finds a continual 
striving and unrest, love which does not last, 
and wealth which is weariness. The secret of 
happiness is beyond her finding, and the book 
ends with the ‘savour of ashes’ and ‘a reek 
as of extinguished lights.’ The key is not 
found. And we see how it has come about 
that the writer is now a nun.” 


Turning to the workmanship of Via Lucis 
the same critic says : 


“In spite of amateurish touches, and a 
tendency to excessive analysis of emotion, in 
spite of—perhaps because of—a very distinct 
note of femininity, the book has an undeniable 
fascination. It ends, as we have said, in gloom, 
perhaps inevitably in the circumstances. There 
is no highly coloured tragedy in these last 
chapters. It is simply that all the beauty and 
all the sunshine are gradually made to fade out 
of life, and at the end the reader feels as if he 
stood beside a tomb. Via Lucis is a misnomer. 
It isa Via Tenebrarum. The light is only by 
the way. We leave Arduina at last among the 
shadows.” 


The Scotsman says : 


‘“* Via Lucis is evidently a first book, and one 
into which a great deal has been written, but 
the author has yet to learn the subtle art of 
what to leave out. Nevertheless she has 
proved herself a writer of some power, and the 
image of Arduina and the useless tragedy of 
her life remain in the reader’s memory.” 





“Witp Een.” 


Mr. Brack has the goodwill—earned by 
many a good novel—of his critics and 
readers. Says Literature : 


“Mr, William Black is a novelist who seldom 
surprises and seldom disappoints us. The 
stories he has to tell are neither elaborate nor 
wildly exciting; the people whose stories he 
tells are often singularly like each other, and 
though, by the subtle art of the novelist, they 
live for us whilst we are in their company, they 
are not quite like anyone whose acquaintance 
we make without Mr. Black’s introduction. 
They are types, it is true; but they undergo 
just that touch of genial idealisation which 
made John Leech’s gallery of portraits so 
uniformly delightful. In Wild Felin it is the 
potboy peer, Lord Mountmahon—intended as 
a foil to the other admirable characters in the 
— is really the most human of them 
a Rag 


The same critic has a good passage on Mr- 
Black’s treatment of landscape : 


“Above all, there is [in Wild Helin] that 
wonderful atmosphere of outdoor life which 
only an accurate observer and keen lover of 
nature can supply with such trath and fulness. 
Mr. Black returns once more to the Highlands, 
where he is undoubtedly most at home. The 
different phases of nature and changes of the 
sky must, in the case of most writers, respond 
more or less to human feelings, or be in harmony 
with human events, else the descriptions of 
them strike us as otiose. With Mr. Black the 
storm cloud gathers over the mountains, the 
rain clears away, or the twilight deepens quite 
irrespectively of what is happening on the 
stage of events. Yet these glowing descriptions 
of nature are never wearisome, and they give 





an indefinable quality to the whole; a glamour 
of fresh air and murmuring waters and wide 
landscapes, of the value of which we are not 
conscious until we have closed the book. What 
close and true observation there is, for instance, 
of the changing colours on a salmon river: 
‘the pools in the Garva river—deep and dark 
and tea-brown, under the wooded banks, but 
of a bold, clear turquoise blue out in the open— 
were still as glass’; ‘the golden evening, with 
the tall elms shivering down silver grey shadows 
on the smooth current of the river’; ‘ the glow 
from the west reflected on the broad bosom of 
the stream was of a soberer tone: and on the 
oily surface of the smoothly-swinging current 
there were myriads of rapid, tremulous threads 
and streaks and touches of shadow, where the 
swift-changing ripples caught the opalescent 
blue of the zenith.’” 


The Standard’s critic occupies himself more 
with the characters in the story. He says 
of “ wild Eelin”: 


“Mr. Black has fallen in love with the 

heroine of the new story, which is published 
to-day, and he has endowed her so generously 
as to render her almost impossible of acceptance. 
Perhaps the mistake lies in her extreme youth. 
At four-and-twenty she might have done and 
said the things attributed to her here with 
greater probability and a better grace than at 
nineteen—a nineteen which, save for a little 
travel, has apparently been spent in a far corner 
of the North of Scotland. Still, it may be said 
at once that she is a fine creation, full to the 
finger-tips of vitality and genius, womanly, 
high-natured, and capable of dying of an 
unspoken love. Every man, woman, or child 
in the book is at her feet, so that the reader 
feels almost ashamed of holding aloof, and that 
he does so till the coming tragedy of her life is 
made clear is chiefly due to her bg ea her 
cockiness (there is no other word), her belief in 
her own genius (for her constant reference to it 
is only half in jest), and to Mr. Black’s insist- 
ance on her ‘wave blue’ eyes. This descrip- 
tion of them occurs so often that there are 
moments when we sincerely wish they were 
green.” 
The best and most consistent character, 
according to this critic, is Archie Gilchrist, 
the sub-editor of the Jnvernish Observer: 
‘There is a truthfulness in the description 
of his struggles and successes that is very 
striking.” And 


‘Mr. Black seems to be drawing him from 
knowledge and observation, no less than he 
appears to be describing Eelin from sheer love 
and remembrance that has become glorified. 
The Canadian Macdonalds are good; Somerled 
is never very definite, but he is the most 
attractive man of the story. The Bean-an- 
Tighearne is a charming picture, and there are 
many minor studies. They and their surround- 
ings stand out with a vividness that is almost 
startling, and Mr. Black’s style is well fitted 
to their history. It is not one of his best 
novels, but it is a good bit of work.” 


The Scotsman says of Wild Kelin: 


‘Laid as the scene is in a provincial town, 
there is less scope than usual for the exercise of 
his own peculiar talents. His Highland girls 
do not well withstand the taint of civilisation 
which literary proclivities imply, and the in- 
congruous elements which go to make up the 
story are never satisfactorily blended, while the 

icture that it gives of provincial newspaper 
ife is too ideal and yet not ideal enough. There 
is a certain amount of pleasant reading in the 
story, but it is by no means equal to others 
that have come from the same pen.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


THE Expostrory Times. Edited by James 
Hastings, M.A., D.D. Vol. IX. T. & T. 
Clark. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy oF History. 
By Ch. V. Langlois and Ch. Seignobos. 
Translated by G. G. Berry. With a Preface 
by F. York Powell. Duckworth & Co. 
7s. 6d. 

SHorT HisToRIEs OF THE LITERATURE OF THE 
Wor.p : Spanisu LITERATURE. By James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelley. W. Heinemann. 


A Srupy oF Mary WOLLSTONEORAFT AND THE 
RicHts oF WoMAN. By Emma Rauschen- 
busch-Clough, Ph.D. 

A History or Ruapy Scuoon. By W. H. D. 
Rouse, M.A. Duckworth & Co. is. 

THE Works or LorD MACAULAY . ew Issue) : 
THE HisToRY OF ENGLAND. Vols. V. and 
VI. Longmans, Green & Co. 3s. 6d. each. 

Mariz ANTOINETTE. By Clara Tschudi. 
Translated by E. M. Cope. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 7s. 6d. 

TENNYSON: THE Srory OF HIS LIFE. 
Evan J. Cuthbertson. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, COLLEGE HISTORIES : 
Corpus Curisti. By Thomas Fowler, 
D.D. F. E. Robinson. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

Porms. By Oliver Orchard. Wilson & Mac- 
millan. 

THE RHYMES AND RHAPSODIES OF OLIVER 


By 


Grey. George Routledge & Sons. 
SCIENCE, 
OUTLINES OF THE EaArrn’s Hisvory: A 


PoPrULAR STUDY IN PHYSIOGRAPHY. Wm. 


Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


THE IsLes AND SHRINES OF GREECE. By 
Samuel J. Barrows. Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 


FOREIGN. 


Homire: Erupe HisroriqvE Er CRITIQUE. 
Par Victor Terrel. Albert Fontemoing 


(Paris). 
EDUCATIONAL. 


LowER GERMAN : WITH NovrEs, &c., AND TEN 
PopuLaR Sones In Sot-FA Notation. By 
Louis Lubovius. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 

THE UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES: THE 
REIGN or ExizaABETH. Reprinted from 
the Intermediate Text-Book of English 
History. Vol. II. By C. 8. Fearnside, 
M.A. W.B. Clive. 1s. 

GREAT Epvucators: RovussEAU AND EpucA- 
TION ACCORDING TO NATURE. By Thomas 
Davidson. William Heinemann. 5s. 


Giris’ PuysicaAL TraIninac. By Alice R. 
James. Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. 

Tue ELEMENTS OF PuysicaAL EpucATION. By 
Harry Everitt Loseby. Wm. Blackwood 
& Sons. 

GERMAN PrRosE COMPOSITION FOR MIDDLE 
AND Upper Forms. By R. J. Morich. 
Rivingtons. 4s. 6d. 

“Srr Warrer Scorr’’ ConTriInuous READERS: 
QUENTIN DurwaRD. By H. W. Ord, 
B.A. A. & C. Black. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE Husu-aA-By Papers: A Book FOR THE 
BepsipE. By J. R. Clegg. ‘T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1s. 

TuE DuRHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE : CALENDAR. 
Andrew Reid & Co. (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Lonomans, Green & Co. 
Messrs. Lonamans, Green & Co.’s Autumn 


announcements include the following works , | 


The Early Married Life of Maria Josepha, 
Lady Stanley, from 1796. Edited by J. H. 
Adeane. 
tary to The Girlhood of Maria Josepna Hol- 
royd, edited by J. H. Adeane, which was 
published by Messrs. Longmans in 1896. 

Pitt: Some Chapters of his Life and 
Times. By the Right Hon. Edward Gibson, 
Lord Ashbourne. 


Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of 
Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L., late Editor of | 


the “ Edinburgh Review,” and Registrar of the 
Privy Couneil. By John Knox Laughton, 
M.A., Honorary Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 


The Life and Letters of Sir George Savile, lj : 
With a! 


Baronet, first Marquis of Halifax. 
new edition of his works, now for the first 


time collected and revised. By H. ©, 
Foxcroft. 
The Traditional Poetry of the Finns. By 


Senatore Comparetti. ‘Translated by Mrs. 


Isabella M. Anderton. 

Religion in Greek Literature. By the Rev. 
Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. 

The Soul, Here and Hereafter. By QR. E. 
Hutton, Chaplain of St. Margaret’s, East 
Girinstead. 

Some Aspects of Primitive Church Life. 
By William Bright, D.D, Canon of Christ 
Church and Regius Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History in the University of Oxford. 

The True Limits of Ritual in the Church: a 
Series of Essays by Various Writers. Edited 
by Robert Linklater, D.D., Vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Stroud Green. 

Men and Movements in the English Church. 
By the Rev. Arthur Rogers, Central Falls, 
Rhode Island, U.S.A. 

Letters of the Rev. Edward Bouverie Pusey, 
D.D, Edited and prepared for publication 
by the Rev. J. O. Johnston, M.A., Principal 
of the Theological College, Cuddesdon, and 
the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Chan- 
cellor and Canon of St. Paul’s. 

Psychology in the Schoolroom. By T. F. G. 
Dexter, B.A., B.Sc., Head Master of the 
Finsbury Pupil Teachers’ School; and A, 
H. Garlick, B.A., Head Master of the 
Woolwich Pupil Teachers’ School, Author 
of A New Manual of Method, &c. 

Clear Speaking and Good Reading. By 
Arthur Burrell, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Bradford Grammar School. With a Preface 
by P. A. Barnett, H.M.TI. 


The Structure and Classification of Birds. 
By Frank E. Beddard, M.A., F.RS., 
Prosector and Vice-Secretary of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London. 

An Epitome of Human Histology for the 
Use of Students in connection with Lectures and 
Laboratory Work. By Arthur W. Weysse, 
A.M., Ph.D., Instructor in Biology, Massa- 
1" Institute of Technology, Boston, 


This volume will be supplemen- | 


| Work, Criticism, and Suggestion. 


My Inner Life : being a Chapter in Personal 
Evolution. By John Beattie Crozier, author 
| of Civilisation and Progress, &c. 
| The Iliad of Homer. Freely rendered 
into English prose for the use of those that 
cannot read the original. By Samuel Butler, 
author of Hrewhon, Life and Habit, &e. 


The Lays of the Knights. By the Rev. C. 
|W. Barraud, 8.J., author of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, and other Poems. 

| A Handbook to French Art. 

| Rose G. Kingsley. 
The Golden Year. 

prose of James Whitcomb Riley. 

piled by Clara E. Laughlin. 

| Notes on Beowulf. By Thomas Arnold, 

| M.A., of Univ. Coll., Oxford ; Fellow of the 

| Royal University of Ireland. 

Lectures on the National Gallery. By Prof. 

Paul Richter. 

Wood and Garden: A Book of Practical 

By Ger- 


By Miss 


From the verse and 
Com- 


| trude Jekyll. 


The Golliwogg at the Seaside. Pictures by 


| Florence Upton; Verses by Bertha Upton, 


|Authors of Zwo Dutch Dolls and a Golli- 
| wogg, &c. 

| The Further Doings of the Three Bold Babes. 
With coloured pictures. By 8. Rosamond 
Praeger, author of Zhe Adventures of the 
Three Bold Babes. 

Lope the Hermit: A Romance of Borrow- 
dale. By Edna Lyall. 


| The Heart of Denise, and Other Stories. 

| By 8. Levett-Yeats, author of 7'he Chevalier 
D Auriae, &e. 

| Old Chester Tales. By Mrs. Margaret 

| Deland, author of John Ward, Preacher. 


| Swallow: a Tale of the Great Trek. 
| H. Rider Haggard, author of She, &e. 


Memories of an Old Collector. By Count 
Michael Tyszkiewicz, Translated from the 
| French by Mrs. Andrew Lang. 


| The Arabian Nights Entertainments. Se- 
lected and edited by Andrew Lang. With 
illustrations by H. J. Ford. 


| 





By 





Davi Nort. 


} 
| From Mr. Nutt’s Autumn list we select 
' the following for mention : 


The World Wonderful. Told by Ancient 
Authors, and now Retold by Charles Squire. 
Under the Cuban Flag; or, The Cacique’s 


| 
} 
| 


| Treasure. A Romance of the Cuban War. 
By F. A. Ober. 
| English Fairy Tales. Collected and Retold 


| by Joseph Jacobs. Illustrated by J. D. 
Batten. Third Edition. 

| More Australian Legendary Tales: Folk- 
Lore of the Noongahburrahs. Collected by 
| Mr. K. Langloh Parker. With Introduction 
by Andrew Lang, M.A., and a Glossary of 
the Native Terms. 

The Madonna in Art. By Estelle Hurll. 
With thirty-one full-page Illustrations of 
the chief masterpieces of the Italian, German, 
Flemish, and Spanish Schools. 





Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Abridged 
in Prose from the Middle-English Allitera- 
tive Poem by Jessie L. Weston. 


In the Grimm Library will be issued the 
following works : 

(1) Zhe Cuchullin Saga. Translations and 
Summaries of the chief Old Irish heroic 
romances, of which Cuchullin is the hero, 
by Dr. Whitley Stokes, Mr. Standish Hayes 
O’Grady, Professor Kuno Meyer, and other 
leading Irish Scholars. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendices, by Eleanor 
Hull. 

(2) The Pre- and Proto-Historic Finns both 
Eastern and Western, with the Magic Songs of the 
West Finns. By the Hon. John Abercromby. 


(3) The Home of the Eddic Poems: I. The 
Helgi Lays. By Professor Sophus Bugge, 
of the University of Christiania. English 
translation by W. H. Schofield, Ph.D., 
Professor at Harvard College. 


The Traditional Games of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland: With the Tunes, Singing Rhymes, 
and Methods of Play according to the variants 
extant, and recorded in different parts of the 
Kingdom. Collected and Annotated by Alice 
Bertha Gomme. Second and Concluding 
Volume. 


Publications of the Irish Texts Society. Vol. 
I. Eachtra Giolla an fhiugha, &. The 
Adventures of the Lad of the Ferule. The 
Adventures of the Three Children of the 
King of Ioruaidh. Irish romantic tales, 
Edited and Translated, for the first time, 
by Douglas Hyde, LL.D. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary. 


The Publications of the Folk-Lore Society. 
Vol. XLI. The Folk-Lore of the Fiote 
—— Congo.) By R. M. Dennett. With 

ntroduction by Mary Kingsley. 

The Swerri Saga. Translated for the first 
time into English by the Rev. John Sephton, 
translator of the Olaf Trygqwason Saga. 


Maomittan & Co. 


Mr. A. J. Dawson’s new book, a romantic 
Moorish story called Bismillah, will be pub- 
lished early in October by Messrs. Mac- 
millan. Jn the Bight of Benin, and others 
among this author’s previous works, gave 
some inkling of his interest in racial study. 
Bismillah, the result of Mr. Dawson’s travel 
in Morocco last year, is a romantic study of 
some of the wilder Moorish tribes, and of 
life in Tangier. 


Witurams & NorGatr, 


Messrs. Wiiit1aMs & Noraate will publish 
on September 15 the third edition of Mr. 
Schloss’s Methods of Industrial Remuneration, 
which has been revised, enlarged, and almost 
entirely re-written. The book has been 
brought thoroughly up to date, and will 
incorporate the results of investigations 
made by the author for the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade since the earlier 
editions appeared. This later information 
refers to profit-sharing, gain-sharing, and 
other subjects. The recent developments of 
industrial co-operation, especially of the 
labour-co-partnership, will be treated in 
detail, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
On MONDAY, September 12, will be published a great work of -\rctic Exploration, 


NORTHWARD OVER THE GREAT ICE. 


By R. Ek. PEARY. 
With over 800 Illustrations. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 32s. net. 

This book, the only one written by the great explorer who is about to start on a determined 
attempt to reach the North Pole, contains the complete account of his Arctic Exploration, and is 
of the most absorbing interest and scientific value. It is magnificently illustrated. The Royal 
Geographical Society conferred its Gold Medal on the Author” last Ma; ys 


WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Munnar Giicurist. Crown ove, 6s. 




















“ A singularly pleasing volume, and eminently wholesome,”’ Atheneum. ** Full of the fragrance of village life,’’—Academy 
** Neither power nor pathos is wanting.”—Morning Post. ‘ The characters are all charming.’’— Woman, *“*A book to be read. "— Critic, 
** Good and interesting throughout. ‘The characters are excellent.’’-—Guardian. “Mr. Gilchrist has given us a striking picture.’’— Manchester Guardian, 


** Simple and straightforward ; we have not a single word of tault to find.’’— Darly Chronicle. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
PEGGY of the BARTONS. By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Proper Pride.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The writer is an adept at her trade, The tale of the heroine's pre from a state of guileless innocence to a knowledge of the general depravity of humar. nature points 
its moral in a sober, terious fashion that might with advantage be taken to heart by other writers,”— World. 
“Mrs, Croker excels i in the he admirably simple, easy, and <irect flow of ber narrative, the briskness of her dialogue, and the geniality of her portraiture,’’—Spectator. 


TO ARMS! By ANDREW Batrour, Author of ‘‘ By Stroke of Sword.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Romance of 1715. 


“Itisa work of much excellence and engrossing interest......It retains the lively interest of the reader to the close.”’—Scotsman., 


THE TOWN TRAVELLER. By GerorGE Gisstnc, Author of ‘‘ Demos,” ‘‘ In the Year of Jubilee,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“‘ Their [the characters) life, speech, and ways are the re+l thing. Plainly Mr. Gissing bas ry | a much more ‘inside’ London than here. The book leaves n° bad tas‘e in the 


mouth. It is a bright and witty book above all th ngs. Polly Sparkes is a spies ¢ndid bit of work.’ lt Mall Gazette. 
‘There are a great many queer and interesting characte s in the book,””— Westminster oy 
** We had long ago given up Mr. George Girsing as an incorrigible pessimi-t, but the unexpected has bappened, and in ‘The Town Traveller’ he has not only given us a story with 


a happy ending, but one which is in the main suffused with cheerfulness, und occasionally mounts to the plane of positive hilarity. Gammun is excellent company ; 80, tov, is the 
fiery-tempered programme-se ler, Polly Sparkes.’’—Spectator,. 


THE JOURNALIST. A Story of Modern Literary Life. By C. F. Keary. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FROM the EAST unto the WEST. By Jaye Bartow, Author of “Irish Idylls,” &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEADMAN’S. An Australian Story. By Mary Gaunt, Author of “ ‘Kirkham’s Find.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 16, 2! 
AN ENEMY to the KING. By R. N. STEPHENS, Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 12, 
ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Atay Broprickx. Crown 8vo, 6s. (September 21. 


THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. Kricutey Sxowpen. Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 23. 
OwD BOB, the GREY DOG of KENMUIR. A Story of the Cumberland Dales. By Atrrep Ottivanr. 


Crown 8vo, 6s September 29. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE LIFE of ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. By Admiral P. H. Coroms. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


[ Shortly. 


A HISTORY of ETON COLLEGE. By W. Srerry, M.A. With Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [siortly. 
CAMBRIDGE and its COLLEGES. By A. Hamiron Tuomrson. With Illustrations by E. H. New. Pott tam gad 
smortly. P 


leather, 33. 64. net. This book is uniform with Mr. Wells’s very successful boo’, “ Oxford and its Colleges.” 


HANDBOOKS OF THEOLOGY. 


General Editor: A. ROBERTSON, D.D.,, Principal of King’s College, London. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Edited, with an Introduction, by E. C. ‘mene 


D.D., Vicar of L coeds, | late Principal of Wells Theological College. Revised and C heaper Edition in One Vot ume, “Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


‘THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION.— Pott 8vo, 2s.; leather, Qs, 6d. net.—-NEW VOL UME 1S, 
THE IMITATION of CHRIST. A Revised Translation with an Introduction, by C. Brac, D.D., late Student of toee 


nh. ie aie eal 
Dr. ie made a practically new translation of this book, which the reader will have, almost for the first time, exactly in the shape in which it left the hands of the author, 


A BOOK of DEVOTIONS. By J. W. Sravynrince, M.A., Rector of Bainton, Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of 


‘ ified for those 
St. John’s College, Oxford. This book contains devotions, Eucharistic, daily and cocasional, for the use of members of the English C nareh, sufficiently divers [Shortty. 


who possess other works of the kind. 


A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. A book which contains the elements of Accidence and Syntax. By A. M. M. —— AN, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. P ‘a sd 
CARPENTRY and JOINERY. A Manual for Technical Classes and Self-Instruction, “‘ Han books of Technology.” By 


F.C. WEBBER. With many Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 64, 


METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS- FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON UNIVERSITY, 


AND COLLEGE OF PREC 


LATIN. 
MACMILLAN'S |B! BLEMENTARY LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
ALL, 
ENGLISH-LATIN ‘ont LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. By Prof, C. D. Yorer 
Each sold separately, 3s. 6d. ; or complete, 7s 
MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. By A. *. Coox, M.A., and W., E. P. Pastis, M. A., 
Assistant-Masters in St. Paul's School. FIRST PART, 3s. 6d. SECOND PART, 4s 


MACMILLAN'S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. Being an Abridgment -~ Macmillan’ s 
Latin Course. FIRST PART, 1s. 6d.; KEY, 4s. 6d. net, SECOND PART, %.; KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 


By Rev. G. H. 


MBISSHER'S LATIN PHRASE BOOK. Translated by H. W. Aupgy, M.A. 4s. 6d, 

CHZ+tAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. iidited by Rev, Joux Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. 8. 
Wanroie, M.A. With Maps. 4s, 6d. 

—— GALLIC WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. Books II. and Ill, By Rev. 
W. G. Rutuenvorn, M.A. 1s. 6d, Book IV, By Crement Buvans, M.A. 1s. 6 

CICERO.—FiRST CATILINE ORATION. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. 


Nau, M.A. Is. & 
CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. 8. Witxrns, 
—— DE SBHECTUTE. With Notes and Vocabulary. 


28. 6d, 
By E. 8. Savcxsureu, M.A. 





1s. 6d 

BUTROPIUS. iooks I. and I, With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Weucu, M.A., 
and C. G. Derrieup, M.A. 1s. 6d, 

HORACE.- THE ODES. Books II. and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 
Paor, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. each. 

——— BPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Eilited by Prof, A. 8. Wiextns, Litt.D. 5s. 

JUVEWAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E. G. Hampy, M.A, 58, The Text is 
carefully expurgated for School use. 

LIVY. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. Atroxp, 1s. 6d. 

— Book ye wae, Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A., and J. E. 

eLucin, I Is 
LUCRETIUS. iooks 1. ‘itt, Edited by J. H. Warnuntow Lez, M.A. 338, 6d. 
OVID.—METAMORPHOSES. XIII. and XIV. Edited by 0, Smumons, M.A, 3s. 6d. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By the Rev. G. H. Natt, 


PEEDRUS.—" —THE PABLES. 


ls. 1. 


~ SELECT FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary, By Rev. A. 8S, Watroxe, M.A. 


PLAUTUS.- APTIVI. Edited by A. R. 8. Hatiire, M.A. 38, 6d. 
TACITUS.—AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Edited by A. J. Cuveca, M.A., and W. J 


Baopainn, M.A, 3s.6d, Or separately, 2s. each. 
HISTORIES, Books I.and Il, Edited by A. D. Goptrey, M.A. 3s, 6d, 
VIRGIL.—ZNEID, Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary, By A. 8, Wa.rounr, M.A. 














Is. 6d. Book I. By T. E. Pack. M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d, 
—— With Notes and Vocabulary. Book IX. By the Rev. H. M. Srermensoy, | 
M.A. Is. 61. Book X By 8. G. Owen, M A. 1, 6d. | 
-——— BUCOLICS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Paar, M.A. 1s. 6d, 
—— —— Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary, By T. E. Pages, M.A, 1s, 6c. 
| 
GREEK. 
MACMILLAN’ 8 GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. Gunton Rururrvorp, M.A., 
LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. 
FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By the Rey. W. Gunion Rutuerrorp, M.A., LL.D. 
ACCIDENCE, NTAX, %. Together, 3s. 6d, 
EASY BXERCISES in GREEK ACCIDENCE. By H. G, Unprewint, M.A. 2s, 
SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. Heanp, M.A, 2s, 6d. 
BASY EXERCISES on the FIRST GREEK SYNTAX. By the Rey. G. H.,Nact, 
ESCHYLUS.. “PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. 
Srerurgnson, M./ 
aited by E BE. e. Sixes, M.A., and St. 8. B. Wynne Wiitson, M.A. 2s, 6d. 


——- SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. SC HOOL EDITION, By A. W. Veeratt, Litt.D., 








and M. A, Bayrivip, M.A. 2s. 6d 
DEMOSTHESES.—THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. Euited by Rev. T. Gwarxtn, M.A, 2s, 6d. 
-——-—— PHILIPPIC I. and OLYNTHIACS I.-IIJ. Edited by J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 5s. 
BU SIPIDES. -ALCESTI8. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A, Bayete, | 
A. 1s, 6d, Edited by M. L. Eaate, Ph.D. 3s. 6d, 
—  HIPPOLYTUS. Edited by Rev. J. P. Mauarry, D.D,, and J. P, Bury, M.A, 2s, 6d. | 
—— ION. Edited by Rev, M. A. Bayrigcp, M.A, 2s, 6d, 
—— MEDEA. With Notes and Voc: abulary. By Rev. M. A, Bayrrenp, M.A, 1s, 6d. 
Edited by A. W. Vennars, Litt.D. 2s. & 
HOMER.—ODYSSEBY. Book LX. Edited by Prof. Joun EB. B. Mayor. 2s. 6d, 
ILIAD. Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M, A. Bayrretp, M.A. Books 
XIII,—XXIV. Ge. 
——— Books I., IX., XL, XVI.-XXIV. The Story of Achilles, i dited by J. H. 
Puatt, M.A., and WALTER Lear, Litt.D. 5s. 
——— —-—— Book XXIV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. 
M. A. Bayrinin, M.A. Is. 6d. 


PLATO.—LACHES. Edited by M. T. Tarmam, M.A. 28, 6d, 
_-— _EGTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, and PHZDO. Translated by F. J. Cuurcm, 


XENOPHON. _ AWABASIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. By E. A. Wet.s, 
- Bookl. By Rev. A. 8. Warroue, M.A. 18. 6d, BookIL By Rev. A. 8. Wacrore 
M. a: is ab Book III. By Rey. G. H. Navi, M.A. 1s. 6d. BookIV. By Rev. E. D. Srone, M.A. 
8, Gd, 
SCIENCE. 
SCIENCE. By A. T. Smmrons, B.Sc., and L. M. Jones, 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 
B.Sc. 3s. él. 
DIVINITY. 
A CLASS-BOOK of th the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rev. G. F. 
8, 


Maciear, D.D 
a” FIRGT f CLASS-BOOK of of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By 
ACLEAR 
AN BUBMENTARY in TRODUCTION to the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. 


Procren acd Rev. G. FP. Mactean, P.D. 2s. 6d 
8ST. LUKE'S GOSPEL. Greek Text, with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. J. Bonn, 


A - 
The Greek Text, 


THE GOSPEL “ACCORDING to at. MATTHEW. with Introduction 


| SAND, GEORGE.—LA MARE AU DIABLE. Edited by W. E. Russeut, M.A, 


| MAC eae PRENCH COMPOSITION. By G. E, Fasyacur, 


| A PRIMER of the HISTORY of GREECE. By C. A. Fyvvrs, M.A, 


EPTORS _EXAMINATIONS. 
DIVINITY.—Continued. 


lan INTRODUCTION to the CREEDS. By Rev. G. F. Macrzar, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


| THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. The Greek Text, with Notes, By T. E. Pacr, M.A. 3s. 6d, 
|W The Authorised Version, With Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A, 8, 


Watroie. 2s. 6d. 
ENGLISH. 
| ENGLI8H GRAMMAR: PAST and PRESENT. By J.C. Nesrrenp, M.A. 4s, 6d. 
| CHAUCER.—SELECTIONS from the CANTERBURY TALES. With Introduction and 
Notes. By H. Corson, LL.D. 
LAMB.—THE ESSAYS of ELIA. “FIRST SERIES. Whh Introduction and Notes. 
N. L. Hattwaap, M.A., and 8. C. Hint, BA. 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 


—;, TAuEs from SHAKESPEARE. With coehieiies by Rev. 
L 


By 
A. Arncer, LL.D 


MACAULAY. —LAYs of ANCIENT ROME. With Introduction and Notes. By W, T. 
enn, M.A. 
—— ESSAY 2, WARREN HASTINGS. With Introduction and Notes. By K, 


con L 
| MASSO N._LIPE “of MILTON. Vol. VL., PP. 1-161, 222-272, 561-605. 7s. 6d, net. (Specially 
printed for the University of London Intermediate Examination. ) 


| MILTON.—POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Davip Masson. 3s, 6d, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
MOLIERE —LES FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited by G. E. Faswacar. 
—— WAaVABRE. Edited by L. M. Montarry, B.A, 1s. 
—— LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. With Notes. 


| POPE. —ESSAY on MAN. EPISTLES L-IV. With Introduction and Notes. By Prof. 
. Monnis. 1s. 3d.; sewed, Is, 
scorr.—-manmiow and the LORD ofthe ISLES. By F. T. Parerave. Is. 
| SHAKESPEARE.—With Introduction and Notes. By K. Drigxroy. TWELFTH a. 
a Is. Od. CORIOLANUS. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. RICHARD II. ls. 9d. TH 
| CHANT of VENICE. 1s. 94. 
| SWIFT.—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With Preface. By Sir H. Crarx, K.C.B. 6s, 
| 
| 


Is. 


By L. M, Mortarty, B.A. 1s, 6d 
ls. 

Fasnacat. FIRST 
THIRD YEAR, 
FIRST 


2s. 6d 


By G. E. 


CH COURSE. B; 
SECOND YEAR, 2s. 


to First Year, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FREN 
28. vy "tvs, 4s. 6d. net oe. 


MACMILLAN 8 PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. 
YEAR, 2s.6d. SECOND YEAR, 2s. 6d. 





By G. E. Faswacnr. 


PART L., 
6d, net. PART IL, 58. KEY, 5s, net. 

| MACMILLAN’ 8 SELECTION of FRENCH IDIOMS. 
With a Preface by F. F. Roger. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR for somoors. By G. E. Faswacur. New Edition. 2s. 6d, 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY | of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Prof. Aureep 
Ex.waui and Gustave Masson. 3s. 6d, 

| THE STUDY of FRENCH ACCORDING to the BEST and NEWEST SYSTEMS. 
By he Avevep E. Evcexe and H. EB, Deniacx. 38. 6d. EXERCISE BOOKS, iu 8 Parts 
” each. 


LESSING.—MINNA VON BARNHELM. [Edited by Rev. C, Merk. 
| Oa re ae STUART. Edited by C. SHecpoy, Litt.D, 


Compiled by Madame Pu. Pray, 


2s, 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


——- WILBELM TELL. Edited by G. E. Fasnacur, 2s, 6d. 
—_—— WALLEWSTELD, DAS LAGER. Edited by H. B. Corrertit, M.A. 2s, 
—— DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. Edited by Josera Gosrwick. 2s. 6d. 


A GERMAN PRIMER. By Orro Srermany. 3s. 6d, 
| MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacai. 
YEAR, ls. 61, SECOND YEAR, 3s. 6d. -K EYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 


| MACBILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By G. E. Fasnacur. 
“MACMILUAW's GERMAN COMPOSITION. Part I 


EY, 4s. 6d. net 
A compen DIous GERMAW and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Prof. Wutrney and 
Everex. 5s. GERMAN-ENGLISH, 3s. 6d. 


| COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F.C. Sirs. 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


RICHELIEU. By pone Longe, pA. 2s. 6d, 
|g By 8. Beesty. 2s, 6 


LIZABETH. 
A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLI«H "PEOPLE. By J.R.Gresy, LL.D. With Analysis. 
Part IT., 1265-1540, Part LIL, 1540-1689. 3s. each. 


A HISTORY of ROME to tne BATIL& of ACTIUM. ByE.S.Suaucxnveca,M.A, 4s.€d. 
A HISTORY of ROME for BEGINNERS. By E. S. Suauckuurcnu, M.A. 3s, 6d. 


FIRST 
FIRST 
By G. E, Faswacut. 2s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By 
Prof. Turovor Momsen. Translated by W. P. Dickxsoy, D.D., LL.D. In 5 vols., crown 8vo (each sold 
separatel 378. 6d. Also, an ABRIDGED EDITION for the use of Schools and Colleges 


By. BRYA) Nenud FoR. Hinpse One vol., 7s. 6d. 

A PRIMER of ‘the HISTORY of ROME. By Bishop CrrrGutoy, D.D. 1s. 

THE HISTORY of GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the Suppression of the 
Messenian Rebellion. From the German of Prof. Max Dencxer. In 2 vols., > each. 

Ss. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND for BEGINNERS. By A. B. Buckxtry. 3s. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. By a Tuomrson, 2s. 6d. 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. H. D. Traice, 2s. 6d. 

THE ENGLIGH CITIZEN : HIS ‘LIFE and DUTIES. 

Man ont, bis & MARKETS. A Course in Geography. 

ustrations: 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By E. CO. K. Gowngr, M.A. 3s. 

A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By Jouw Ricusrp Gree, LL.D., 
and A. 8. Garey. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. Gerxre, 1s. 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By J. Baxtuotomew. 1s. 

CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By ©. B. Cruarxe. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s, 

CLASS-BOOK of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H.R. Mitt. 2s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE By J. Sime, M.A. 2s. 

BLEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH COLONIES. By Gronce M. Dawsoy, 


28. 


By C. H. Wyartr. 
W. Lype. 


By Lione. With 
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